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DIVINE ORDER. 
'T rs first the true, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful, and then the true ; 


First the wild moor, with rock, and reed, and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


‘Tis first the good, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful, and then the good ; 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad, and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful, and then the glad ; 
Tears for a day,—for earth of tears is full,— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Susi: 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Ir is the claim of the ministry of the Society of 
Friends, that those who minister are moved by the 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit,—that without such 
an inspiration received directly for the occasion, 
there can be no true ministry such as is acceptable to 
God and beneficial to man. 

To those who are not, or have not been, called 
into that service, this claim seems to be surrounded 
by much of mystery that they are unable to compre- 
hend. It is, therefore, the object of this paper to pre- 
sent the thoughts and experience of the writer, with 
the purpose to endeavor to clear away the mystery 
which to the young, at least, seems to envelop it,—to 
furnish them, as far as he may, the evidences of the 
character of that inspiration, and of the manner in 
which it is conveyed to and received by the individ- 
ual called into such a service,—how the individual 
thus called may know that tie call is a correct one, 
and when he may know that the word of command 
or direction is given to minister. 

When we speak of the inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit, we usually mean to be understood as referring 
to the immediate revelation or direction of that Spirit 
to the spiritual nature of man; coming to the man by 
an internal yet conscious impression that some spec- 
ial work is to be performed, or that some truth is 
needed for us to understand and comprehend which 
may become in some aftertime needful for us to bear 
testimony to. Such an inspiration or immediate re- 
velation is by no means confined to those who receive 
ormay have received a call to the ministry ; but we 
hold that to the regenerated soul all knowledge of 
such duties as are needful to be performed to secure 
4 continued acceptance or unity with the Divine, 
must be received from such an inspiration, And, so 
too, does the reception of every Truth essential to 
perfect man’s happiness, or to equip him for the 
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service, come from the same source, even 
though the truth may have been delivered through 
human instrumentality ;-yet it is by the inspiration 
of the Divine Spirit we are enabled to understand 
and comprehend it. 

This then being the nature and character of in- 
spiration as we understand and will further consider 
it, it remains for us to inquire into its relation to 
the individuals called to the work of the ministry. 

Its first work in these does not materially differ 
from that required of all men to find acceptance with 
the Father; but is simply to perfect the purification 
of the life of the individual, by leading him to learn 
to exercise control over the passions, appetites, and 
propensities of the physical nature. At the same 
time while doing this, to impart to him a knowledge 
of the nature of the Divine Spirit which is his object 
in exercising or demanding a strict discipline of hu- 
man powers. In this work or training, the willing- 
ness to obey such impressions or directions is called 
out,and the individual may be said to be passing 
under or through a season of proving, to test whether 
he can be trusted to perform such services as may in 
aftertime be required; and whether there will be 
maintained so close a watchfulness as to readily and 
willingly do the bidding of the Divine, when the 
command is given and understood. During this pre- 
paratory period there are opened to some minds 
views of truths and testimonies, the spiritual mean- 
ing and application of texts of Scripture, and not un- 
frequently the mental and spiritual conditions of 
those with whom they may be assembled for public 
Divine worship. But such revelations do not by any 
means carry with them the word of command that 
they must be communicated to others, for they are 
often only thus given as lessons to be fully learned 
by the scholar in the Lord’s school, or by the one 
under the preparing hand for the ministry, and not 
to be imparted. Sometimes this proves to be a se- 
vere test of our faithful allegiance and obedience, 
that we may show our willingness to wait until the 
command be given, or until it is the right time to 
communicate what we have seen or received. 

The young or inexperienced mind in this service 
often regards this work of preparation for the call to 
minister, and the reception of the immediate direc- 
tion, as coming from some supernatural or mysteri- 
ous agency, and that its operation upon the minds of 
those who are thus called, is too mysterious to be 
easily understood by the ordinary mind. It is to be 
lamented, that perhaps unconsciously, and without 
such a design, many of those who have been rightly 
called to minister have given such impressions in 
their testimonies. 
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There is nothing any more supernatural in the 
call and preparation for the work of the ministry 
than there is in the inspiration received by any in- 
dividual to regulate his course of action in the pres- 
ent life'so as to meet the approval of our Lord and 
Father, and thus secure our true happiness. As we 
know we have different fields of service allotted to 
us, corresponding to the endowments given, so those 
called to the ministry have their field of labor, and 
to fit them for that labor, and to enable them to per- 
form the service, just such an inspiration is given 
them as is necessary for the work of preparation, and 
then for the performance of the service. 

One of the common fallacies that have existed 
among the Society of Friends, regarding the nature 
of the inspiration received for the work of the minis- 
try, is that the Lord reveals to the one called to min- 
ister every word which the instrument is required to 
deliver,—that all that is needed, when the individ- 
ual receives the word of command, is for them to 
rise to their feet and the words will be given them, 
and consequently every word uttered by them is 
from direct, Divine inspiration. In consequence of 
the entertainment of this thought we have many 
rambling, disconnected, and pointless expressions in 
our meetings, which are unprofitable to the speaker 
as well as to those spoken to, and tend to discourage 
and lessen the confidence in inspiration as prompt- 
ing the deliverance of the ministry. 

The truth is, according to my experience, the 
Lord opens,by inspiration or impressions to the mind 
of the true minister, the idea, thought, truth, or con- 
dition of the individual or individuals to be minis- 
tered unto, and the minister clothes that revelation 
in such language as he or she is accustomed to use. 
Though some may be uneducated and illiterate, yet 
the evidence given in the clearness of the thought or 
directness and appropriateness of the application, 
though spoken in a broken and illiterate manner, 
will convince those that hear that it comes in the 
authority of Truth. 

And yet, while a true inspiration is thus often 
given to the unlearned in the use of correct language, 
nevertheless it is not an unimportant part of our 
duty, to make an effort to become familiar with the 
use of such language as will best, and most correctly, 
convey our thoughts and impressions to others, that 
the service required of the minister may have a more 
powerful effect for good, because it may be the more 
readily understood. 

But the inquiry not infrequently arises in the 
young dedicated mind, to which has been revealed 
many important truths and which feels deeply desir- 
ous of using the talents with which they may be en- 
dowed in promoting the Lord’s cause, and advancing 
the best interests of men, How shall I know when 
the word of command is given for me to speak? and 
how shall I distinguish between the inspiration of 
the Divine Spirit and my own imagination? 

Perhaps it may be difficult to so define the char- 
acter of the impression, as to make it clear to every 
mind, for our natural temperaments have somewhat 
to do with the determination of how and when to 
draw the line of distinction. When the command 
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is given for the first time, it 18 accompanied with 
a degree of solemnity of feeling that the 
begins st enon to wesstion tin coca 
ectness, W 
may have been the former anxiety to enter u 
work, it now becomes a matter of serious = 
whether the time has come, or whether it is rj 
But if after revolving in the mind these qu ret 
the impression remains clear and unim ired. 
be safe to yield to the impression, ey ye 
» even though the 
word spoken may be in brokenness of spirit and 
much trepidation ; it will witness for itself that it} 
from the Father. . 

When such a command comes to one who maybe 
accustomed to speaking in public, it will bring al 
it such a realization of the responsibility about to be 
assumed that the mind will have no difficulty in dig 
tinguishing between the activity of the intellect and 
the command to convey a truth, of which a Clear im. 
pression is given, that it may be adapted to Some one 
or more individuals who may be present. The power 
to thus distinguish will be in just that proportion 
that the mind is divested of all anxiety to be acting 
until there be a proper call or command, 

In the earlier stages of this service, as the comm 
nications are usually short, it is not infrequently 
given the instrament to see what is to be spoken be 
fore the word of command is received, but as thes 
are faithful in obeying the inspiration, after a time 
only a portion or an opening of the testimony tobe 
expressed will be discerned. As they proceed unde 
the direction of the Spirit more will open, different 
forms of adapting the expression of the thought 
given, to meet the conditions of mind for whom the 
testimony is intended. These may arise as it is being 
delivered, and will be perceived by the minister,and 
suitable thoughts will come to him, either from the 
inspiration of the moment, or from a renewed reel 
lection of past inspiration, but especially adapted to 
meet the condition of some minds in the assembly, 
and the whole will be coherent and plainly under 
stood. 

The more closely the one called into such 8 se 
vice studies the effect of inspiration upon his mind, 
the more he divests it of mystery and supernatural 
ism, the more willing he becomes to obey the word 
of command when given, the more clearly will bebe 
able to distinguish between the true and the false im 
pression, and while he understands what is humat 
imagination and what is inspiration, the more willing 
will he be to wait patiently for the word of command 
before speaking, even though conscious of an impr 
tience on the part of the assembly to bear. 

The evidence that the true word of command ha 
been given to the individual will be found in the deep 
solemnity of spirit under which a sweetly peacefal 
foeling covers the mind and satisfies its longing 
without desiring the approval of man, and in the 
audience, by the solemn covering overspreading all, 
leading all into a quiet introversion, to examine 
think over the testimony delivered. 

Joun J. CORNELL 

“True love is obedient without constraint, aad 
without strife or effort.” 


human ay. 
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Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


oLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


ey Mestings of Friends for New Jersey and 


Pennsylvania held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 


f se meetings whose in- | “ : 
1701. Be careful that those g | sions, who are nearly related or allied to the parties. 


stitation Was chiefly for the necessary order and dis- 


‘oli shurch, 
cipline of the c 

i ey were established. ‘ 
3 tt is declared the sense of this meeting, 


that it may be a general rule in all cases, that one 
monthly meeting onght to give copies of such papers 
ss may be desired, or requested by another, for clear- 
te moved at this meeting that each quar- 
terly meeting by their representatives should send 
sn account of the state of their meeting to this meet- 
ing in writing, that so it may be known what is truly 


y *h under our care, unto | , 
ihe state of the whole church | done through rashness, strife, or vain glory, but 


shich this meeting unanimously agrees. 

1710. Chester Quarterly Meeting requests the 
sense of this meeting, that where any difference hap- 
pens amongst Friends, and entry be made of it in 
any monthly or quarterly meeting book, whether 
the persons concerned may have copies or not of the 
aid entry if required? After deliberate considera- 


tion of the request, the meeting hath agreed that the | 


monthly and quarterly meetings where such differ- 
ences happen, and such requests be made, shall have 
adiscretional power (if they see cause) to let them 
have such copies of the minutes or records as they 
wee meet. 

1719. Recommended that minutes, or due entries 
be made, in every monthly or quarterly meeting, of 
ill sach matters as come before them, or are determ- 
ined by them, or that are or may be removed to quar- 
erly or yearly meetings. 

171. If at any time there should be found cause 
for further consideration on any point or practice of 
Discipline, and the same shall be regularly proposed 
and brought into the yearly meeting, it is not to be 
doubted, but their weight and concurrence will be 
bad therein when it shall be seen to be of benefit in 
that wisdom which the Lord may afford. 

1724. Advised, that Friends in meetings of busi- 
tes watch over their own spirits, that no indecent 
mrmth get in, whereby the understanding may be 
buried and hindered from a regular judgment on 
the affairs before the meeting. 

1739. Recommended to the several monthly 
meetings that once in each quarter of the year, and 
meh other times as they shall think fit to call upon 
heir respective overseers, to know in what manner 
they have discharged their trust, and to this end that 
mich questions be proposed to them as the meeting 
tall judge proper. 

1746. In all your meetings, for the Discipline 
id affairs of the Church, be careful to keep a con- 
Sant watch and guard over your own spirits, that 
Yu may be endued with a right judgment. 

1755. Some observations being made of the in- 
uavenience attending the unlimited liberty granted 
Meme places, to persons not professing with us, to 


be kept in that authority in | 


| 
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come into our meetings of discipline at the time of 


| passing marriages, and it appearing to be the unani- 


iven forth from time to time by the | 


| bers of the Societies; 


mous judgment of this meeting that those meetings 
should be only open to such who are properly mem- 
Therefore the respective 


| monthly meetings are desired to be careful to permit 


| ground which adjoins to the east. 





only such of other societies to attend on such occa- 


1760. And dear Friends, as it consisted with the 
will of our Heavenly Father after he had called our 


| ancestors from the various forms of religion then ex- 


tant, to worship him in spirit ; to lead them into es- 
tablishing and supporting a Christian Discipline for 
the mutual help and edification of the whole; we 
exhort Friends to diligently attend the meetings ap- 


| pointed for that good work ; and that all concerned 


in the management thereof do fervently seek to be 
clothed with a right mind therein, that we may 
know that sweetness of spirit which is above natural 
attainments, so to qualify, as that nothing may be 


singly for the advancement of the cause of Truth and 
the good of individuals; and when, through the pre- 


| valence of a wrong spirit in any professing with us, we 


are obliged to testify against them, let all that in us 
lies be done to convince them that our motives 
therein are clean and pure. 


From The Friend, (Philadelphia). 
FRIENDS’ MEETING (0.) AT FOURTH AND 
ARCH STREETS. 

(Concluded from last Week.) 
NOTWITHSTANDING the efforts made at different times 
to prevent the erection of grave-stones, there is no 
doubt that a very large number of them were placed 
in the ground. Some were of considerable size, and 
it is known that there were instances in which in- 
scriptions of some length had been cut upon them. 
One of these is mentioned in Watson’s Annals. No 
doubt many of the stones have been sunk or other- 
wise put out of sight from timeto time. Itisthought 
that a row of grave-stones exists parallel with Arch 
street, just west of the easternmost gate, the tops of 
which are about two feet below the present surface. 
In the readjustment of the grade and the preparation 
of a site for the proposed meeting-house, it was nec- 
essary to remove a great many grave-stones. It was 
a difficult matter to dispose of so large a quantity of 
material. They were ultimately buried in a large pit 
dug for the purpose just south of the present meet- 
ing-house, and close to the wall of the old Say Burial- 
The approximate 
position of this pit is still known to a few living per- 
sons. About fifty years ago it caved in and disclosed 
the grave-stones piled one upon another. 

Early in the year 1803 preparations were made 
for erecting the present centre building and eastern 
meeting-house on the burial ground. The main ob- 
ject was to provide more convenient accommoda- 
tions for holding the women’s Yearly Meeting. The 
foundations were dug and the cellars walled in the 
autumn of that year. The structure above ground 
was proceeded with during the following year, and 
finally completed in the spring of 1805. The date 
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stone in the pediment of the centre building marks 
the year of erection as 1804. 

Elizabeth Drinker records in her diary, that the 
first time the new meeting-house was used for a wo- 
man’s meeting-house, was on Fourth month 15, 1805, 
probably at the opening of the Yearly Meeting, and 
that it was so crowded that some persons went away. 
She also states that “A man who stood for the ex- 
press purpose of counting the number of women who 
went into the new meeting-house in the burying- 
ground, counted 1,600—from another we heard it was 
1,700 ; so that we may suppose there were about 1,650 
—a great number of zealous women.” 

The western wing was first occupied in 1811, when 
the women’s Yearly Meeting convened there on the 
morning of Third-day, the 16th of the Fourth month, 
the sittings of the previous day having apparently 
been held in the east wing. The men’s meeting, on 
the last-named day, was held in the old North meet- 
ing-house on Key’s Alley, which it had occupied for 
some years; and the afternoon sitting adjourned to 
meet the following morning in the east wing at Arch 
and Fourth streets. 

The general design of the Arch street meeting- 
house is that of a centre building containing commit- 
tee-rooms, and two wings, each of which comprises a 
large meeting-room. The front is set back about 
seventy-five feet from Arch street, and the east and 
west wings are ‘about the same distance from the 
east and west lines of the lot. The cost of the cen- 
tre building and east wing was nearly $22,000. The 
whole of this amount was raised by subscription 
with the exception of about $1,300 derived from a 
legacy bequeathed by John Pemberton. The west- 
ern wing, which is somewhat more commodious, and 
in design an improvement on the plan of the east 
wing, was not erected until 1810. Its cost was about 
$20,000, which amount was derived entirely from the 
proceeds of the sale of the old meeting-house prop- 
erty at Market and Second streets. 

In 1820, an extensive alteration was made in the 
original eastern wing for the purpose of better accom- 
modating the men’s Yearly Meeting. The evidences 
of this alteration are apparent at the present time. 
The introduction of five raised seats facing the meet- 
ing instead of three, as is usual in our city meeting- 
houses, probably dates from that year. 

In 1817 a general partition was made of property 
belonging to the Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
which had previously been held in common. This 
partition does not appear to have been based upon 
an equitable valuation, but rather for the purpose of 
more convenient management. Under this arrange- 
ment all of the Arch street front of the property at 
the corner of Fourth street was vested in Trustees to 
be appointed by the Middle District, with the reser- 
vation of the centre building and eastern wing of the 
meeting-house for general Society purposes, and all 
of the surrounding ground was designated as being 
for yards for the common benefit of all the buildings 
in the enclosure ; except that it was designed to con- 
tinue to bury in that part which lies along the 
Fourth street side for about 160 feet south of Arch 
street. This part of the project does not, however, 
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appear to have been adhered to, and it jg y 
that no interments were made there su 

A fund was also allotted to the Middle Dive 
Montbly Meeting, out of which it was to defers 
cost of taking care of the entire meeting-houge 
ing and providing wood and candies, All 
Monthly Meetings were, however, to Contribute 
the cost of repairs. The residue of the Property 
Arch and Fourth streets, consisting of the front ¢ 
the latter street of about 175 feet by about 200 feet ia 
depth, and a small square plot at the 8OUth-east gp, 
ner, east of the meeting-house, was conveyed to try 
tees appointed by all the Monthly Meetings, 
used for burial purposes. That portion fronting q 
Fourth street continued to be used as a QTAVE yan 
until 1833, when burials were discontinued they: 
the last interment having been made on the Sigg 
the Eighth month of that year. The small ploteg 
of the meeting-house was then opened, and its we 
was continued until filled; the last burial taking 
place in the Eleventh month, 1851. 

In 1848 a small strip, about seventy feet long 
north and south, and about 22 feet wide east ay 
west, on the eastern side of the ground on Fou} 
street, was again allotted for burial purposes, andy 
tween that year and 1872 a few ;ersons were burg 
there; but none since the last date—some have sing 
been removed. It may be said that practically noip 
terments have been made in the Fourth stm 
ground for fifty-six years. 

The dwelling house on Arch street above Thi, 
next adjoining the original burial-ground site ont 
east, was purchased in 1804 as a place of residencelg 
the caretaker, but it has since been rebuilt. Th 
building immediately adjoining it on the west, om 
pied by the Book Store and for other purposes, wa 
erected in 1843, with funds donated by one or mow 
Friends. It was built with the approval of all th 
Monthly Meetings in the city, as will appear fo 
the following report of a joint committee appoiste 
in the Fifth month of the year above named, whit 
also designated its status and the purpose for whit 
it was to be used. 

“The proposition of the Monthly Meetingd 
Friends of Philadelphia [for the Middle District] at 
tained in its Minutes of Seventh month 27th, la 
having claimed deliberate consideration, it was unite 
ly agreed to propose that liberty be given to ert 
a house on the east side of the lot on Mulberry strett 
near Third street, adjoining the house belonging® 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, to be used for ti 
general purposes of the Society, such as the sccm 
modation of the Library belonging to Friends, i 
deposit of books published or kept for sale or dist 
bution under the direction of the Meeting for & 
ferings, etc., and such other uses as may hereafter be 
deemed proper. Said house to belong to and be un 
der the control of the Monthly Meetings in this dif, 
as the ground on which it is proposed to erect it mv 
is. The cost of building to be provided for withat 
taking the funds of the Society, or calling on M@ 
Montbly Meetings for pecuniary aid.” 

In digging the cellar for this building @ great 
many human bones were disinterred. It was 
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——— SSCS , 
jest structure erected on the original burial-ground 





of single brick from the ruins of Jamestown, Va., 
is built in the south wall of this structure. It was 

inly visible for many years, being somewhat 
Jonger than the others, and darkerincolor. But age 
has darkened the newer bricks and it is now difficult 
to distinguish this one from the rest. G. V. 










THE CHARACTER OF JEZEBEL. 


Bditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Iwas very sorry to read this evening the extracts 
from a discourse of Morgan Dix coming first in the 
jast INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: it seems to me to 
inculeate such dark views of the character and attri- 
bates of a God of Love. I should judge M. Dix to 
be a Calvinist of the sternest type, whose God is full 
of revenge and hatred toward his poor, weak, be- 
nighted creatures. Is Jezebel’s religion of a lower 
type than that old Jewish view that makes him burn 
up the erring with material fire, and command the 
entire extirpation of thousands, including women 
and children? Is not M. Dix’s view of God as an- 
lagonistic to the spirit and love of Christ as Jeze- 
bel’s? He says: “ Baalism puts Nature in the place 
of the Lord our God.” It seems to me he puts the 
Demon of Cruelty and Revenge in His place. Is this 
the view our Friends’ paper wishes to teach our 
members, including our youth and children? I hepe 
our increased facilities of education will enlighten 
and advance our views of the Creator and Upholder 
of all things, not debase them. Dak, 

West Grove, Pa., Third Month 22. 






















[We feel very willing to present the comment and 
queries of our esteemed correspondent, though we 
must admit that we do not agree with his view,— 
with perhaps a single reservation. The citation 
which Morgan Dix makes from the book of Kings, of 
the slaughter of the “ false priests,” is an example 
which is naturally painful, and the manner in which 
it is alluded to in the discourse may give some room 
for our correspondent’s stricture on the speaker. 

But as to (1) the character of Jezebel, (2) the na- 
ture of the Baal and Astarte worship, or (3) the com- 
parison to be made between this “‘ worship ” and the 
Jewish religion, there is no room, in our judgment, 
for two opinions. The general picture which is given 
of Jezebel is a just one, according to all the evidence, 
and the lessons to be drawn from her character and 
career are such as the discourse presents us. She 
was of that sort which is indeed “ worldly” in the 
Worst sense, and against whose influence those who 
desire to be in the Truth must continually guard 
themselves. As to the Canaanitish worship, the de- 
scription given in the discourse is but partial and in- 
dicative. We could not very fitly print details con- 
cerning it in these columns. All that Morgan Dix 
says of it is fully deserved ; no language could be too 
strong. It was the “ abominations” of Baal and As- 
tarte that demoralized the Jews, and the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets, occurring continually in the 
Scriptures, are the cry and appeal of the faithful 
guardians of the erring people. Unless we compre- 




















hend these great facts, we cannot properly appreciate 
the record given us in these books of the Scriptures 
which relate to this period of Jewish history, nor es- 
timate at its true value the tremendous strain put 
upon the Jews by the contiguity of the Canaanites. 

That the Baal worship could not be compared 
with the Jewish religion appears, of course, from 
what we have already said. We may, however, put 
the case in another way: If the “worship” which 
Jezebel patronized was tolerable, then the faith of 
the Christian in our day would be destroyed ; Jeze- 
bel would not leave us an inch of ground to stand 
on. Nothing that we revere was sacred to her. 
Every fragment of our faith would be lost in the fires 
that were kindled by the “ false prophets.” 

The several questions which our correspondent 
asks are therefore to be answered, we think, as fol- 
lows: (1) Jezebel’s religion was of a lower type than 
even the lowest possible Jewish view ; and not only 
so, but was destructive of all that was good in the 
religion of the Jews. Their conception of God, even 
though they thought of him as a deity capable of an- 
ger and terrible punishments, was so much higher 
than the abomination of Baal as not to permit a com- 
parison. (2) While the idea of God entertained by 
the speaker (M. Dix) may include an element of se- 
verity unacceptable to those who think of Him as 
wholly a God of Love, we have no doubt that,—as 
we think his discourse shows,—his view in the main 
is not such as our correspondent suggests. (3) On 
the whole, we think the view presented of the story 
of Jezebel so just,—as well as so vigorous and im- 
pressive,—that it may safely be offered to our young 
people. If it were not, then we should have to lay 
aside almost entirely the study of the Old Testament, 
—a proposal to which we could not accede.—Eds. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE TRUE HOME. 
In an old essay inserted in one of our county pa- 
pers the writer made the home intimacies of families 
as representing the nationalities to which they belong 
the subject of his sketch. He was surprised to find 
the tender, affectionate regard for one another less 
perfect and sincere among those of Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin than in the social home dwelling of the Teutonic 
or the Latin races. The analysis led him to see that 
the circumstances in which the tribes of ancient 
England and Ireland were placed, subject as they 
were to incursions from the Continent, had much to 
do with forming home habits of almost constant irri- 
tation! The large part the Anglo-Saxon element 
of the buman family has taken in human affairs 
proves a natural and acquired capacity equal to any on 





('We print this as our correspondent sends it; but we must 
remark (1) that the Anglo-Saxons were Teutonic,—not being the 
earliest occupants, but invaders, of England, and that the peo- 
ple of Ireland were, and still are, mostly Celts, not Anglo-Saxons. 
It isa common error to designate the English-speaking race as 
‘“‘anglo-Saxon.”’ That element in its blood is now neither pre- 


dominant in volume, nor controlling in character; the mixture 
of Turanian, Celtic, and Scandinavian blood is so considerable 
that except in a few localities of England, there is not, properly 
speaking, a real Anglo-Saxon population.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.] 
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the globe. Not then toalower and more obtuse cir- 
cle of emotions can we apologize for their lack in any 
social regard. Limited as to bounds and insular in 
origin, the English-speaking world of an earlier date 
asserts its rights and its rule in all lands. As a lead- 
ing power it peoples every sea, and reaches all lands. 

Not admitting in full the trath of the proverb, 
**Man is a creature of circumstances over which he 
has no control,” we must confess that he is a creature 
of habits, and that habits form not only the home 
but the national character. We have an every-day, 
practical interest in this regard. To illustrate: have 
not most refined persons been often pained as wit- 
nesses of ridicule or innuendo of the absent, indulged 
in by those whom we know to be otherwise pure in 
heart? To habit and the evil currency of habit and 
not to any evil tendency in our nature are these im- 
proprieties due. We meet with families whose ten- 
der and affectionate regard for each other suggests 
the idea of paradise. What is possible to them is 
possible to all. How forcibly an early memory comes 
back, the precept of a venerated father: “ Those you 
cannot speak well of, say nothing about.” Another, 
now passed from this scene of things terrestrial, 
would not express any thought in the absence of an- 
other that he would fear to say in his or her presence. 
Do we not in the answers to our queries, sometimes 
omit the element of charity in deference to this in- 
firmity? As promoters of peace and good-will in 
sincerity too, we ought to clear ourselves and our 
families from this insiduous indulgence and lend our 
efforts in removing the moral taint from the social 
world. 

True, when we stand before a mirror, the image 
we see is an_ image of ourselves; another better de- 
picts our true selves, that is the mirror of Truth. To 
see ourselves as the Lord sees us leads to reform. 
That is what we all need, and that is why and what 
we are here for. Penning this, I hope it may lead 
some more gifted mind to open this great theme. 
Some votary of philanthropic labor may find here a 
field white for his or her toil. It is possible for us to 
compass a mountain and so to worship in it that we 
are unwilling to move. If we could sell these riches 
and give to the poor, and then follow the mind of 
Truth, we would enter the true Promised Land and 
be fruitful in our fields of offering. One of the great 
home truths to which there are no exceptions, the 
Rock on which the church stands, is in the impress 
given, “ Thou art Peter.” Thatsight and light impel 
us to watch and pray for help. The free gift enjoins 
us to labor for the building upin that most holy faith 
that works by love. Many in that zeal are rightly 
running to and fro to the honor of God and the glory 
of his great name. How dear to memory are the 
sheaves these glean! Let us pray for more to enter. 


Srpney AVERILL. 
Wyanet, Ill. 


HereErn lies a great truth, we are builders of our 
own characters. We have different work to doin 
the world, different temporal fabrics to raise; but we 


are all alike in this; all are architects of fate.—F. W. 
Ware. 


_ alive again ; he was lost, and is found.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No, 4 
FourTH MONTH 13, 1890, 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—With God all things are possible.—Matt, i: 
Read Luke 7: 11-18. 
Our lesson is one of great instruction, and While iti 
full of sorrow and bereavement in the fact ag 
its ending is all joy and glad rejoicing. To dvel 
upcn the circumstances out of which flowed they 
and compassion of Jesus, would be unprofitablej, 
our present purpose ; they belong to a class ofevidens 
upon which the most diverse views are held and ey. 
pressed. It is for each intelligent, truth-seeking jp. 
quirer to settle in his own mind the question for hip. 
self, and with the fullest and broadest charity toe. 
tend to every other individual the same inalienable 
right. 

It was the mission of Jesus to comfort the moon. 
ers, to speak words of hope and encouragementto thy 
doubting and distrustful, and to awaken in every 
heart a reverence for God and a sense of obligation 
be helpful tc all who were in sorrow or troubled 
whatever kind. We are told of this great work thy 
Jesus did for the disconsolate widow ; we have» 
means of knowing the actual circumstances ; ourchid 
concern is to find in it a lesson that shall enable agi 
arise out of whatever is keeping back the soul, com. 
parable to the grave clothes or the bier upon whieh 
the dead are laid. Anything that hinders our p 
gress in the better things that our Heavenly Path 
has in store for us, is as the grave of lost opportunitig 
to which we are borne along. The need is that som 
Christ-voice speak to our condition as this voiced 
old, “I say unto thee, arise.” It is only in this sem 
that the study of this circumstance can be of profit 
ourselves. 

He went toacity called Nain. This was a cityd 
Galilee about two miles south of Mt. Tabor, and new 
Capernaum. It is now a small village with a mid 
population of Jews, Mohammedans, and Christian 

The gate of the city. This shows it to have beend 
sufficient importance to havea wall extending aroul 
it. In those ancient times the grave-yards were ol 
side the walls of the cities. The tombs were usnall 
cut out of the sides of the rocks, or they were cavert 
in the rocks which were prepared for the purpo 
These were carefully and securely sealed to prevelt 
the removal of the dead by the marauding beasts @ 
the robbers that infested the outlying country. 

And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Ari 
This the Christ power is saying to every young mm 
and woman to-day. The message of the gospel 
these is, arise out of all hindering things, break#® 
under the bands that hold thee back from the pitt 
that the Christ within thee bids thee enter ; go ft 
ward in the way he bids thee, and thou shalt emit 
into a newness of life comparable to the restoralidl 
from the dead. 

And he gave him to his mother. Here is the precio 
thought. Let the mother-heart bear witness: she. 
who may have had her sorrow turned into joy by the 
restoration of her beloved, and can break forth, i 
the words of another, “ This my son was dead, and 
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Steadily with the increase of intelligence in the 
world is the growing disposition with mankind to 
more and more clearly discern the immutability of 
the laws that govern the universe. No confidence is 
greater than the trust that the order of nature will be 
maintained. Every event, great or little of its kind, 
js justly assigned as a result of an undeviating law, 
the expression of the will of a Creator, perfect in his 
conception, with whom there can be “ neither varia- 
bleness, nor shadow of turning.” All the plans, all 
the hopes of enlightened mankind, are based upon 
this uncbangeableness of God’s ruling of the universe. 
This is not so in the conceptions of the less highly 
civilized nations of the world. 

In the early ages mankind seem to have held a 
superstitious veneration for that which appeared to 
be miraculous, or even for that which was unusual. 
Thus comets, meteors, famines, plagues, were all 
deemed to be supernatural phenomena that were of 
supreme signifiance in that they indicated the dis- 
pleasure of Jehovah. Belief in magic was com- 
mon, and certain men and women were credited with 
having a secret art by the power of which they could 
control natural events, as the weather, the fertility of 
the soil, or the health of persons. 

This is true of uncivilized nations to-day, among 
which (as the medicine men with the Indians) cer- 
tain prophets are thought to be able to charm the liv- 
ing and control the dead. With the early Hebrews 
the belief in witchcraft and in magicians was so pre- 
valent that they required a sign of the possession of 
such power as a sort of credential of the truthfulness 
of the messages of their prophets. But false prophets 
also arose who seemed to possess magical powers, 
“dreamers of dreams” whose “sign or wonder came 
to pass.” (Deut. 13: 1-5.) So that this alone could 
not sufficiently certify to the truthfulness of the mes- 
sage of the preacher. Thus in time magic ceased to be 
a credential of the true messenger of God, and grew 
into such disrepute among the people that at length 
soothsayers and magicians were declared to be “an 
abomination unto the Lord.” (See Deut. 18: 10-11.) 

There is, however, no doubt that, in the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the minds of the people 
were inclined to a belief in supernatural events as 
foreshadowing God’s favor or displeasure. Thus the 
belief in miracles prevailed during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and upon their belief in his power to work 
miracles evidently rested the faith of his disciples in 
him (Jobn 2: 23.) But it may be said with equal 
positiveness that Jesus was himself disappointed and 
even grieved that this was so, as is plainly indicated 
by his rebuke of this desire in them, as shown in 
John 4: 48, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe.” And still more pointedly (Mark 8: 
12), And he sighed deeply in bis spirit and saith, 
Why doth this generation seek after a sign ?” 

These expressions show what was in the mind of 
Jesus, and, as Matthew Arnold says, they are the 
more positive and certainly true representations of 
his thought from the fact that the writers of the 
Scriptures, “ with a fixed prepossession ” as to the 
value of miracles, “ should yet admitso much of what 
makes against themselves and their own power of in- 


terpreting.” To convey at all to such hearers of him 
that there was any objection to miracle, his own 
sense of the objection must have been profound, 
“and to get them who neither shared nor under- 
stood it to repeat it the few tines, he must have re- 
peated it many times.” 

Thus, whatever may be our belief as to the accur- 
acy of the reported miracles, we must conclude that 
they are attested by witnesses whose minds were 
prepossessed with the idea that the performing of 
miracles was absolutely necessary on the part of their 
Master to prove his authority ,—whilst it is by the same 
witnesses made fully evident that Jesus himself con- 
demned the spirit that would make such a demand. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The sonship of Jesus, which for so many centuries 
mainly rested upon the power over the forces of na- 
ture claimed for him by his biographers, stands to- 
day upon a surer foundation than any wonder-work- 
ing ability, however miraculous, that the world has 
ever yet witnessed. It is no longer necessary for the 
intelligent believer in his divinity to make the literal 
rendering of the circumstances which form the sub- 
ject of this lesson the groundwork of such belief. 
Nor is it of any benefit to the earnest student of the 
Scriptures to allow his thought to dwell upon those 
narratives as they are therein recorded. 

Every scholar acquainted with the early history 
of ancient peoples, knows that their beginnings are 
laid in mystery and miracle, and it is in considera- 
tion of this fact that some of the most devout of 
modern theologians are abandoning the position so 
strongly insisted upon by the church up to the pres- 
ent age, that the power to work miracles is positive 
proof of his being “ co-equal with God.” 

We are to look for the evidences of sonship,—of 
the divinity which in the fullness dwelt in the meek 
and lowly Jesus, in the life he led and in the saving 
words of hope and faith and confidence in the ever- 
present Heavenly Father with which he encouraged 
the people and inspired them to higher and nobler 
purposes in living. 

And in thus living and teaching he so far trans- 
cended any of the rabbis and scribes who were the 
exponents of the law of God, that they saw in him 
a force and power omnipotent and almighty, so they 
said, “ Who can forgive sins but God only ?” and 
they “ glorified God who had given such power unto 
men.” 

Let us find in this lesson its true meaning; that 
meaning which the chosen Son of the Highest would, 
if he were here with us to-day, give to this and simi- 
lar instances of healing and restoration. It is to the 
soul that is alienated from the divine Life, “ dead in 
trespasses and sins,” as the Scriptures express it, that 
the voice of restoring love speaks with a power that 
awakens the conscience and calls to life the dormant 
energies. The grave clothes with which he was en- 
shrouded, the bier of utter hopelessness upon which 
he had lain, can no longer hold their victim, and he 
rises to newness of life. Other widowed mothers 
have received back to life, to hope, to faith, to loving 
companionship, just such miracle-saved sons as wus 
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stone in the pediment of the centre building marks 
the vear of erection as 1804 

Elizabeth Drinker records in her diary, that the 
first time the new meeting house was used for a wo- 
man’s meeting-house, was on Fourth month 15, 1805, 
probably at the opening of the Yearly Meeting, and 


that it was so crowded that some persons went away. | 


She also states that“ A man who stood for the ex- 
press purpose of counting the number of women who 
went into the new meeting-house in the burying- 
ground, counted 1,600—from another we heard it was 
1,700 ; so that we may suppose there were about 1,650 
—a great number of zealous women.” 

The western wing was first occupied in 1811, when 
the women's Yearly Meeting convened there on the 
morning of Third-day, the 16th of the Fourth month, 
the sittings of the previous day having apparently 
been held in the east wing. The men’s meeting, on 
the last-named day, was held in the old North meet- 
ing house on Key’s Alley, which it had occupied for 
some years; and the afternoon sitting adjourned to 
meet the following morning in the east wing at Arch 
and Fourth streets. 

The general design of the Arch street meeting- 
house is that of a centre building containing commit- 
tee-rooms, and two wings, each of which comprises a 
large meeting-room. The front is set back about 
seventy-five feet from Arch street, and the east and 
west wings are about the same distance from the 
east and west lines of the lot. The cost of the cen- 
tre building and east wing was nearly $22,000. The 
whole of this amount was raised by subscription 
with the exception of about $1,300 derived from a 
legacy bequeathed by John Pemberton. The west- 
ern wing, which is somewhat more commodious, and 
in design an improvement on the plan of the east 
wing, was not erected until 1810. Its cost was about 
$20,000, which amount was derived entirely from the 
proceeds of the sale of the old meeting-house prop- 
erty at Market and Second streets. 

In 1820, an extensive alteration was made in the 
original eastern wing for the purpose of better accom- 
modating the men’s Yearly Meeting. The evidences 
of this alteration are apparent at the present time. 
The introduction of five raised seats facing the meet- 
ing instead of three, as is usual in our city meeting- 
houses, probably dates from that year. 

In 1817 a general partition was made of property 
belonging to the Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
which had previously been held in common. This 
partition does not appear to have been based upon 
an equitable valuation, but rather for the purpose of 
more convenient management. Under this arrange- 
ment all of the Arch street front of the property at 
the corner of Fourth street was vested in Trustees to 
be appointed by the Middle District, with the reser- 
vation of the centre building and eastern wing of the 
meeting-house for general Society purposes, and al] 
of the surrounding ground was designated as being 
for yards for the common benefit of all the buildings 
in the enclosure ; except that it was designed to con- 
tinue to bury in that part which lies along the 
Fourth street side for about 160 feet south of Arch 
street. This part of the project does not, however, 


appear to have been adhered to, and it is probable 
that no interments were made there subsequently. 

A fand was also allotted to the Middle District 
Monthly Meeting, out of which it was to defray the 
cost of taking care of the entire meeting-house build- 
ing and providing wood and candles. All the 
Monthly Meetings were, however, to contribute ‘to 
the cost of repairs. The residue of the property at 
Arch and Fourth streets, consisting of the front on 
the latter street of about 175 feet by about 200 feet in 
depth, and a small square plot at the south-east cor- 
ner, east of the meeting- house, was conveyed to trus- 
tees appointed by all the Monthly Meetings, to be 
used for burial purposes. That portion fronting on 
Fourth street continued to be used as a grave yard 
until 1833, when burials were discontinued there; 
the last interment having been made on the 3lst of 
the Eighth month of that year. The small plot east 
of the meeting-house was then opened, and its use 
was continued until filled; the last burial taking 
place in the Eleventh month, 1851. 

In 1848 a small strip, about seventy feet long 
north and south, and about 22 feet wide east and 
west, on the eastern side of the ground on Fourth 
street, was again allotted for burial purposes, and be- 
tween that year and 1872 a few ,ersons were buried 
there; but none since the last date—some have since 
been removed. It may be said that practically no in- 
terments have been made in the Fourth street 
ground for fifty six years. 

The dwelling house on Arch street above Third, 
next adjoining the original burial-ground site on the 
east, was purchased in 1804 as a place of residence for 
the caretaker, but it bas since been rebuilt. The 
building immediately adjoining it on the west, occu- 
pied by the Book Store and for other purposes, was 
erected in 1843, with funds donated by one or more 
Friends. It was built with the approval of all the 
Monthly Meetings in the city, as will appear from 
the following report of a joint committee appointed 
in the Fifth month of the year above named, which 
also designated its status and the purpose for which 
it was to be used. 

“The proposition of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia [for the Middle District] con- 
tained in its Minutes of Seventh month 27th, last, 
having claimed deliberate consideration, it was united- 
ly agreed to propose that liberty be given to erect 
a bouse ©n the east side of the lot on Mulberry street, 
near Third street, adjoining the house belonging to 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, to be used for the 
general purposes of the Society, such as the accom- 
modation of the Library belonging to Friends, the 
deposit of books published or kept for sale or distri- 
bution-under the direction of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, etc., and such otber uses as may hereafter be 
deemed proper. Said house to belong to and be un- 
der the control of the Monthly Meetings in this city, 
as the ground on which it is proposed to erect it now 
is. The cost of building to be provided for without 
taking the funds of the Society, or calling on the 
Monthly Meetings for pecuniary aid.” 

In digging the cellar for this building a great 
many human bones were disinterred. It was the 
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last structure erected on the original burial-ground 
site 

A single brick from the ruins of Jamestown, Va, 
is built in the south wall of this structure. It was 
plainly visible for many years, being somewhat 
longer than the others, and darkerin color. But age 
has darkened the newer bricks and it is now difficult 
to distinguish this one from the rest. G.V. 


THE CHARACTER OF JEZEBEL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I was very sorry to read this evening the extracts 
from a discourse of Morgan Dix coming first in the 
last INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: it seems to me to 
inculeate such dark views of the character and attri- 
butes of a God of Love. I should judge M. Dix to 
be a Calvinist of the sternest type, whose God is full 
of revenge and hatred toward his poor, weak, be- 
nighted creatures. Is Jezebel’s religion of a lower 
type than that old Jewish view that makes him burn 
up the erring with material fire, and command the 
entire extirpation of thousands, including women 
and children? Is not M. Dix’s view of God as an- 
tagonistic to the spirit and love of Christ as Jeze- 
bel’s? He says: “ Baalism puts Nature in the place 
of the Lord our God.” It seems to me he puts the 
Demon of Cruelty and Revenge in His place. Is this 
the view our Friends’ paper wishes to teach our 
members, including our youth and children? I hepe 
our increased facilities of education will enlighten 
and advance our views of the Creator and Upholder 
of all things, not debase them. D. F. 
West Grove, Pa., Third Month 22. 





[We feel very willing to present the comment and 
queries of our esteemed correspondent, though we 
must admit that we do not agree with his view,— 
with perhaps a single reservation. The citation 
which Morgan Dix makes from the book of Kings, of 
the slaughter of the “ false priests,” is an example 
which is naturally painful, and the manner in which 
it is alluded to in the discourse may give some room 
for our correspondent’s stricture on the speaker. 

But as to (1) the character of Jezebel, (2) the na- 
ture of the Baal and Astarte worship, or (3) the com- 
parison to be made between this ‘“‘ worship ” and the 
Jewish religion, there is no room, in our judgment, 
for two opinions. The general picture which is given 
of Jezebel is a just one, according to all the evidence, 
and the lessons to be drawn from her character and 
career are such as the discourse presents us. She 
was of that sort which is indeed “ worldly” in the 
worst sense, and against whose influence those who 
desire to be in the Truth must continually guard 
themselves. As to the Canaanitish worship, the de- 
scription given in the discourse is but partial and in- 
dicative. Wecould not very fitly print details con- 
cerning it in these columns. All that Morgan Dix 
says of it is fully deserved ; no language could be too 
strung. It was the “ abominations” of Baal and As- 
tarte that demoralized the Jews, and the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets, occurring continually in the 
Scriptures, are the cry and appeal of the faithful 
guardians of the erring people. Unless we compre- 
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hend these great facts, we cannot properly appreciate 
the record given us in these books of the Scriptares 
which relate to this period of Jewish history, nor es- 
timate at its true value the tremendous strain put 
upon the Jews by the contiguity of the Canaanites, 

That the Baal worship could not be compared 
with the Jewish religion appears, of course, from 
what we have already said. We may, however, put 
the case in another way: If the “worship” which 
Jezebel patronized was tolerable, then the faith of 
the Christian in our day would be destroyed ; Jeze- 
bel would not leave us an inch of ground to stand 
on. Nothing that we revere was sacred to her. 
Every fragment of our faith would be lost in the fires 
that were kindled by the “ false prophets.” 

The several questions which our correspondent 
asks are therefore to be answered, we think, as fol- 
lows: (1) Jezebel’s religion was of a lower type than 
even the lowest possible Jewish view ; and not only 
so, but was destructive of all that was good in the 
religion of the Jews. Their conception of God, even 
though they thought of him as a deity capable of an- 
ger and terrible punishments, was so much higher 
than the abomination of Baal as not to permit a com- 
parison. (2) While the idea of God entertained by 
the speaker (M. Dix) may include an element of se- 
verity unacceptable to those who think of Him as 
wholly a God of Love, we have no doubt that,—as 
we think his discourse shows,—his view in the main 
is not such as our correspondent suggests. (3) On 
the whole, we think the view presented of the story 
of Jezebel so just,—as well as so vigorous and im- 
pressive,—that it may safely be offered to our young 
people. If it were not, then we should bave to lay 
aside almost entirely the study of the Old Testament, 
—a proposal to which we could not accede.—Eds. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE TRUE HOME. 
In an old essay inserted in one of our county pa- 
pers the writer made the home intimacies of families 
as representing the nationalities to which they belong 
the subject of his sketch. He was surprised to find 
the tender, affectionate regard for one another less 
perfect and sincere among those of Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin than in the social home dwelling of the Teutonic 
or the Latin races. The analysis led him to see that 
the circumstances in which the tribes of ancient 
England and Ireland were placed, subject as they 
were to incursions from the Continent, had much to 
do with forming home habits of almost constant irri- 
tation! The large part the Anglo-Saxon element 
of the human family bas taken in human affairs 
proves a natural and acquired capacity equal to any on 





['We print this as our correspondent sends it; but we must 
remark (1) that the Anglo-Saxons were Teutonic,—not being the 
eariiest occuy ants, but invaders, of England, and that the peo- 
ple of Ireland were, aud still are, mostly Celts, not Anglo-Saxons. 
It isa common error to designate the English-speaking race as 
‘Anglo-Saxon.’ That element in its blood is now neither pre- 
dominant in volume, nor controlling in character; the mixture 
of Turanian, Celtic, and Scandinavian blood is so considerable 
that except in a few localities of England, there is not, properly 
speaking, a real Anglo-Saxon population.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.] 
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the globe. Not then toalower and more obtuse cir- 
cle of emotions can we apologize for their lack in any 
social regard. Limited as to bounds and insular in 
origin, the English-speaking world of an earlier date 
asserts its rights and its rule in all lands. As a lead- 
ing power it peoples every sea, and reaches all lands. 

Not admitting in full the truth of the proverb, 
‘*Man is a creature of circumstances over which he 
has no control,” we must confess that he is a creature 
of habits, and that habits form not only the home 
but the national character. We have an every-day, 
practical interest in this regard. To illustrate: have 
not most refined persons been often pained as wit- 
nesses of ridicule or innuendo of the absent, indulged 
in by those whom we know to be otherwise pure in 
heart? To habit and the evil currency of habit and 
not to any evil tendency in our nature are these im- 
proprieties due. We meet with families whose ten- 
der and affectionate regard for each other suggests 
the idea of paradise. What is possible to them is 
possible to all. How forcibly an early memory comes 
back, the precept of a venerated father: “ Those you 
cannot speak well of, say nothing about.” Another, 
now passed from this scene of things terrestrial, 
would not express any thought in the absence of an- 
other that he would fear to say in his or her presence. 
Do we not in the answers to our queries, sometimes 
omit the element of charity in deference to this in- 
firmity? As promoters of peace and good-will in 
sincerity too, we ought to clear ourselves and our 
families from this insiduous indulgence and lend our 
efforts in removing the moral taint from the social 
world. 

True, when we stand before a mirror, the image 
we see is an image of ourselves; another better de- 
picts our true selves, that is the mirror of Truth. To 
see ourselves as the Lord sees us leads to reform. 
That is what we all need, and that is why and what 
we are here for. Penning this, I hope it may lead 
some more gifted mind to open this great theme. 
Some votary of philanthropic labor may find here a 
field white for his or her toil. It is possible for us to 
compass a mountain and so to worship in it that we 
are unwilling to move. If we could sell these riches 
and give to the poor, and then follow the mind of 
Truth, we would enter the true Promised Land and 
be fruitful in our fields of offering. One of the great 
home truths to which there are no exceptions, the 
Rock on which the church stands, is in the impress 
given, “ Thou art Peter.” Thatsight and light impel 
us to watch and pray for help. The free gift enjoins 
us to labor for the building upin that most holy faith 
that works by love. Many in that zeal are rightly 
running to and fro to the honor of God and the glory 
of his great name. How dear to memory are the 
sheaves these glean! Let us pray for more to enter. 


SIDNEY AVERILL. 
Wyanet, Ill. 


Here rn lies a great truth, we are builders of our | 


own characters. We have different work to doin 
the world, different temporal fabrics to raise; but we 
are all alike in this; all are architects of fate-—F. W. 
Ware. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 14. 
Fourts Monts 13, 1890. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—With God all things are possible.—Matt. 19: 26. 
Read Luke 7: 11-18. 
Our lesson is one of great instruction, and while it is 
full of sorrow and bereavement in the fact as recorded, 
its ending is all joy and glad rejoicing. To dwell 
upcn the circumstances out of which flowed the pity 
and compassion of Jesus, would be unprofitable for 
our present purpose ; they belong toa class of evidence 
upon which the most diverse views are held and ex- 
pressed. It is for each intelligent, truth-seeking in- 
quirer to settle in his own mind the question for him- 
self, and with the fullest and broadest charity to ex- 
tend to every other individual the same inalienable 
right. 

It was the mission of Jesus to comfort the mourn- 
ers, to speak words of hope and encouragement to the 
doubting and distrustful, and to awaken in every 
heart a reverence for God and a sense of obligation to 
be helpful to all who were in sorrow or trouble of 
whatever kind. We are told of this great work that 
Jesus did for the disconsolate widow; we have no 
means of knowing the actual circumstances ; our chief 
concern is to find in it a lesson that shall enable us to 
arise out of whatever is keeping back the soul, com- 
parable to the grave clothes or the bier upon which 
the dead are laid. Anything that hinders our pro- 
gress in the better things that our Heavenly Father 
has in store for us, is as the grave of lost opportunities 
to which we are borne along. The need is that some 
Christ-voice speak to our condition as this voice of 
old, “I say unto thee, arise.” It is only in this sense 
that the study of this circumstance can be of profit to 
ourselves. 

He went toa city called Nain. This was a city of 
Galilee about two miles south of Mt. Tabor, and near 
Capernaum. It is now a small village with a mixed 
population of Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians. 

The gate of the city. This shows it to have been of 
sufficient importance to havea wall extending around 
it. In those ancient times the grave-yards were out- 
side the walls of the cities. The tombs were usually 
cut out of the sides of the rocks, or they were caverns 
in the rocks which were prepared for the purpose. 
These were carefully and securely sealed to prevent 
the removal of the dead by the marauding beasts or 
the robbers that infested the outlying country. 

And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 
This the Christ power is saying to every young man 
and woman to-day. The message of the gospel to 
these is, arise out of all hindering things, break as- 
under the bands that hol¢ thee back from the path 
that the Christ within thee bids thee enter ; go for- 
ward in the way he bids thee, and thou shalt enter 
into a newness of life comparable to the restoration 
from the dead. 

And he gave him to his mother. Here is the precious 
thought. Let the mother-heart bear witness: she, 
who may have had her sorrow turned into joy by the 
restoration of her beloved, and can break forth, in 
the words of another, “ This my son was dead, and is 


_ alive again ; he was lost, and is found.” 
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Steadily with the increase of intelligence in the 
world is the growing disposition with mankind to 
more and more clearly discern the immutability of 
the laws that govern the universe. No confidence is 
greater than the trust that the order of nature will be 
maintained. Every event, great or little of its kind, 
is justly assigned as a result of an undeviating law, 
the expression of the will of a Creator, perfect in his 
conception, with whom there can be “ neither varia- 
bleness, nor shadow of turning.” All the plans, all 
the hopes of enlightened mankind, are based upon 
this unchangeableness of God’s ruling of the universe. 
This is not so in the conceptions of the less highly 
civilized nations of the world. 

In the early ages mankind seem to have held a 
superstitious veneration for that which appeared to 
be miraculous, or even for that which was unusual. 
Thus comets, meteors, famines, plagues, were all 
deemed to be supernatural phenomena that were of 
supreme signifiance in that they indicated the dis- 
pleasure of Jehovah. Belief in magic was com- 
mon, and certain men and women were credited with 
having a secret art by the power of which they could 
control natural events, as the weather, the fertility of 
the soil, or the health of persons. 

This is true of uncivilized nations to-day, among 
which (as the medicine men with the Indians) cer- 
tain prophets are thought to be able to charm the liv- 
ing and control the dead. With the early Hebrews 
the belief in witchcraft and in magicians was so pre- 
valent that they required a sign of the possession of 
such power as a sort of credential of the truthfulness 
of the messages of their prophets. But false prophets 
also arose who seemed to possess magical powers, 
“ dreamers of dreams” whose “sign or wonder came 
to pass.” (Deut. 13: 1-5.) So that this alone could 
not sufficiently certify to the truthfulness of the mes- 
sage of the preacher. Thus in time magic ceased to be 
a credential of the true messenger of God, and grew 
into such disrepute among the people that at length 
soothsayers and magicians were declared to be “an 
abomination unto the Lord.” (See Deut. 18: 10-11.) 

There is, however, no doubt that, in the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the minds of the people 
were inclined to a belief in supernatural events as 
foreshadowing God’s favor or displeasure. Thus the 
belief in miracles prevailed during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and upon their belief in his power to work 
miracles evidently rested the faith of his disciples in 
him (John 2: 23.) But it may be said with equal 
positiveness that Jesus was himself disappointed and 
even grieved that this was so, as is plainly indicated 
by his rebuke of this desire in them, as shown in 
John 4: 48, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe.” And still more pointedly (Mark 8: 
12), “* And he sighed deeply in his spirit and saith, 
Why doth this generation seek after a sign ?” 

These expressions show what was in the mind of 
Jesus, and, as Matthew Arnold says, they are the 
more positive and certainly true representations of 
his thought from the fact that the writers of the 
Scriptures, “ with a fixed prepossession”’ as to the 
value of miracles, “should yet admitso much of what 
makes against themselves and their own power of in- 


terpreting.” To convey at all to such hearers of him 
that there was any objection to miracle, his own 
sense of the objection must have been profound, 
“and to get them who neither shared nor under- 
stood it to repeat it the few times, he must have re- 
peated it many times.” 

Thus, whatever may be our belief as to the accur- 
acy of the reported miracles, we must conclude that 
they are attested by witnesses whose m‘nds were 
prepossessed with the idea that the performing of 
miracles was absolutely necessary on the part of their 
Master to prove his authority,—whilst it is by the same 
witnesses made fully evident that Jesus himself con- 
demned the spirit that would make such a demand. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The sonship of Jesus, which for so many centuries 
mainly rested upon the power over the forces of na- 
ture claimed for him by his biographers, stands to- 
day upon a surer foundation than any wonder-work- 
ing ability, however miraculous, that the world has 
ever yet witnessed. It is no longer necessary for the 
intelligent believer in his divinity to make the literal 
rendering of the circumstances which form the sub- 
ject of this lesson the groundwork of such belief. 
Nor is it of any benefit to the earnest student of the 
Scriptures to allow his thought to dwell upon those 
narratives as they are therein recorded. 

Every scholar acquainted with the early history 
of ancient peoples, knows that their beginnings are 
laid in mystery and miracle, and it is in considera- 
tion of this fact that some of the most devout of 
modern theologians are abandoning the position so 
strongly insisted upon by the church up to the pres- 
ent age, that the power to work miracles is positive 
proof of his being “ co-equal with God.” 

We are to look for. the evidences of sonship,—of 
the divinity which in the fullness dwelt in the meek 
and lowly Jesus, in the life he led and in the saving 
words of hope and faith and confidence in the ever- 
present Heavenly Father with which he encouraged 
the people and inspired them to higher and nobler 
purposes in living. 

And in thus living and teaching he so far trans- 
cended any of the rabbis and scribes who were the 
exponents of the law of God, that they saw in him 
a force and power omnipotent and almighty, so they 
said, “ Who can forgive sins but God only ?” and 
they “ glorified God who had given such power unto 
men.” 

Let us find in this lesson its true meaning; that 
meaning which the chosen Son of the Highest would, 
if he were here with us to-day, give to this and simi- 
lar instances of healing and restoration. It is to the 
soul that is alienated from the divine Life, “ dead in 
trespasses and sins,” as the Scriptures express it, that 
the voice of restoring love speaks with a power that 
awakens the conscience and calls to life the dormant 
energies. The grave clothes with which he was en- 
shrouded, the bier of utter hopelessness upon which 
he had lain, can no longer hold their victim, and he 
rises to newness of life. Other widowed mothers 
have received back to life, to hope, to faith, to loving 
companionship, just such miracle-saved sons as wis 
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this young man of Nain. We may rejoice with great 
joy that such miracles are being performed all about 
us by the Christ of God, who is as able now as when 
in the humanity of Jesus, “ to heal the sick, to raise 
the dead, and to cast out the spirits of evil that so 
wrestle for the mastery over the souls of men.” Let 
us seek through the letter the higher spiritual meaning 
of all that Jesus taught concerning our relation to 
his and our Father, remembering his own words, in 
which he declared “It is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words I have spoken 
unto you are spirit and are life.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
A Frienp writing from a distant city in a recent let- 
ter says: “ There is here a ‘ Training School for Home 
and Foreign Missions.’ From it nurses are sent 
wherever needed. They go asking no questions, into 
the worst surroundings, into contagious and other 
diseases. They accept no pay. Any one benefited 
by their services can contribute whatever he likes to 
this ‘Home,’ where they live, are educated, and 
provided for, so long as they devote themselves to 
the work. They go mostly amongst those unable to 
pay much. They work for love not money, or as they 
express it, for ‘Jesus’ sake,’ which means the same 
thing. They work in a different spirit from some 
who enter the nurse’s profession alone for the money 
it brings. We had during a serious illness a lovely 
nurse from there. I have thought why have Friends 
not entered this field? I fear we could not find 
many of our members so dedicated ! 
lost something,—a great deal indeed,—by not culti- 
vating this spirit of self-sacrifice ? ”’ 

Our friend has here asked a grave question. One 
that deserves great consideration, for it has touched 
upon a point that lies at the very foundation of the 
Christian religion, that of self-sacrifice. We know 
that upon its observance lies one great stronghold of 
the Catholic Church. We cannot but admire even to 
reverence, the noble women called “ sisters of char- 
ity,” and by other names, women banded together 
for work amid the sick and the suffering. No form 
of human affliction is ignored by them. Even the 
poor, outcast leper is their peculiar care and we doubt 
not that they have a sweet reward. 

We believe Friends as a Religious body do fall 


Have we not 
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short in the maintenance of what are popularly 
known as “ Missions,” though Friends as individuals 
are largely engaged in works of charity. We may 
not sufficiently cultivate the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
yet we do commend the action of any individual 
who feels called into such service. There is, however, 
a question as to this course, that leads one class—and 
this largely composed of women—to dedicate itself 
wholly to aiding others without compensation. These 
women act nobly and doubtless there will be “the 
poor always with us.” Butis there not greater wis- 
dom in the training of the masses to correct ideas of 
right, relieving poverty by elevating it to the condi- 
dition of self-support, fostering to its very founda- 
tion the spirit of the golden rule which is justice and 
not charity? Why should it be needful for whole 
communities to deny in themselves the natural in- 
stincts of their being, to minister to others who have 


| not so limited their desires? We do not so read the 


mission of Jesus. Individually he was called to pre- 
sent to the world an example of self-sacrifice that 
had in it all the elements of the Divine,—the subdu- 
ing of the lower nature is always more or less divine, 
—yet he did not mean that mankind generally 
should follow him in his extreme. Else the world 
would soon be depopulated. From his time to our 
own there have always been those who have felt 
themselves called to some great, loving service for the 
help of humanity, and such have never failed in 
raising the world a little nearer to his ideal stan- 
dard. All honor to them. They, too, have their sweet 
reward. 

But as Friends, what is our duty? To seek every 
avenue by which we can benefit others. We have 
felt that our chief mission lies in the training of the 
children; though we would speed with every kind 
of aid, any who may hear the call to nurse the sick or 
carry comfort to the sinful, that the one be restored 
to health and the other to righteousness. But with 
the children is the beginning place. Here is where 
self-sacrifice must be well nurtured, and here is 
where so many of us fail. Weare not willing that 
our children shall be burdened. We do not believe 
with the prophet Jeremiah that “It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth.” Hence we fail 
to cultivate this spirit of self-sacrifice, and we marvel 
that there are so few to take the hard places that are 
waiting, waiting for the few who have mastered self 
and are ready to work where duty calls. It is to this 
point we would—as we have so often done before— 
call the attention of Friends. In the home, in the 
school, see to it, not only that selfishness be not fos- 
tered but that absolute self denial be taught. Not by 
unreasonable enactments that provoke opposition, 
but by infusion and by example. By consistent liv- 
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ing. Not by the extreme of self denial on the one 
hand and indulgence on the other, but by a steady, 
firm putting of each gift and propensity in its proper 
place, exalting the intellectual above the material, 
and crowning all by the supremacy of the spirit 
which giveth the true life. 


MARRIAGES. 


COULSTON—AMBLER.—At the residence of Isaac and 
Sallie A. Conrad, Fort Washington, Pa., Third month 27, 
1890, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Wil- 
liam C. Coulston and Kate C. Ambler. 

GLISSON—WILLIAMS.—In West Chester, Pa., on the 
25th of Third month, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, Amy Ida 
Williams, daughter of the late William and Amy H. Wil- 
liams, of Willistown, Pa., and Ellwood Glisson, of Wallace, 
Chester county, Pa. 

POSTLETHWAITE—STRATTAN.—In Altoona, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, on 
Third month 27th, 1890, Charlotte Lewis Strattan, daughter 
of George W. and M. Virginia Strattan, to Clarence E. Pos- 
tlethwaite, of Altoona, Pa. 

SHAW—JOHNSON.—In Richland, Bucks county, Pa., 
at the home of the parents of the brides, Third month 27, 
1890, under the care of Richland Monthly Meeting, Morgan 
Shaw and Alice G. Johnson; and Maurice Shaw and Jane 
C, Johnson ; the formersons of William and Hannah Shaw, 
and the latter daughters of Henry F.and Hannah Johnson. 


TWINING—SHOEMAKER.—At the home of the bride’s | 


parents, Horsham, Pa., Third Month 11, 1890, under the 
care of Horsham Monthly Meetiug, Russell B. Twining and 
Lottie L., daughter of James and Phebe Shoemaker. 

WILLIAMS—NEWLIN.—At the bride’s residence, 
Fourth-day, Third month 26, 1890, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Philadel- 
phia, Thomas T. Williams, of Oceanport, N. J., and Frances 
J. Newlin, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

CARNCROSS.—Third month 25th, 
Leedom, widow of Jacob C. 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

CHANDLER.—Third month 25th, 1890, at the residence 
of his nephew, Dr. Weaver, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, 
Thomas Allen Chandler, in his 54th year. A member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FELL.—In Philadelphia, Third month 28th, 1890, Har- 
riet Williams, widow of Joseph Fell, and mother of Judge 
D. Newlin Fell. Interment at Buckingham, Pa. 

HATTON.—Third month 25th, 1890, Alvertia V., wife 
of Edmund E. Hatton, aged 32 years, 7 months; formerly of 
Talbot county, Md. 

HUGHES.—On Ninth month 12th, 1889, L. A. J. 
Hughes, departed this life. She was born on the 27th of 
Third month, 1828, near Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va. She 
was a daughter of Thomas and Emily H. Nichols. During 
the war she left Virginia for a home near West Liberty, 
Iowa. She afterwards lived with her son in Marshalltown, 


1890, Ruthanna 


Iowa, until the marriage of her daughter, whom she accom- 


panied to their new home at La Conner, Washington, on 
the Pacific Coast. Our dear sister was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and endeavored to live a true Christian 
life and was loved by all who knew her. 
married and was the mother of four children ; two of whom 
are left to mourn her loss. 


| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Carncross, a member of the | 


She was twice | 





She enjoyed good health pre- \ 
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vious to her first stroke of paralysis, which left her a crip- 
ple. She bore her afflictions cheerfully and patiently. In- 
terment, Pleasant Ridge Cemetery, La Conner. 

J.E.N.T. 
MOORE.—At the residence of her son, J. Morris Moore, 
Radnor, Pa., Joanna, widow of Jehu Moore, in her 80th 
year. Interment at Darby ground. 
OAKFORD.—Third month 26th, 1890, Rebecca S., 
daughter of the late Richard Oakford, a member of the 


Interment 
at Darby. 


for friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE.—II. 
VISITS TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN PARIS. 


Paris, Third Month 14, 1890. 

In my last, on Primary Instruction in France, | prom- 
ised to give in tbis letter an account of my visit to 
schools of the grade therein described. I first sup- 
plied myself with the necessary letters of introduc- 
tion from the “ Vice Recteur ” of the “ Academie de 
Paris,” which is the name of that one of the seven- 
teen divisions of the “ Universite de France” which 
includes Paris and some adjoining departments. 

One of these letters was especially directed to a 


| “group of Primaries” situated near the centre of the 
city. Like most public and many private edifices in 


Paris, the buildings in which these schools are held 
are constructed in the form of a hollow square,—a 
large court-yard in the centre, with heavy doors 
under an archway opening upon the street. On ring- 
ing the bell, these doors, as usual, opened seemingly 
of themselves, being connected with a wire to the 
room of the “ concierge” across the court-yard. In 
entering the yard the face of the “ concierge” was 
seen at the little window in her door, it being her 
business to notice all who pass in and out. Calling 


| at her door I received information where the office 


of the “directeur ” was to be found, and to her I pre- 
sented my letter from the vice recteur. She imme- 
diately put aside other duties, and gave me all of her 
time during my visit. I desired to begin with the 
lowest grade, and take the classes in their order, 
through the school. We first entered a room where 
about 40 little girls were seated at their diminutive 
desks, with one teacher seated before them. This 
was the “ Maternal School,” and the children varied 
from 2 to 6 years of age. As we entered the room, 
the teacher and all the children instantly rose, and 
remained standing as we passed through them to the 
front. Then, at a signal from the teacher, all made a 
graceful courtesy before taking their seats. The 
teacher then told them that I had come to see them 
from a country very far away,—that I had crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean, and had come from America. They 


| seemed to have heard something of these names be- 


fore, but the little creatures could not be supposed to 
be very familiar with geographical names so distant 
from home. The teacher reminded them that they 
had heard of Americans, and pointed to a chart upon 
the wall, representing the various races, where the 
typical native American was aswarthy Indian! The 
little ones looked curiously at the picture and at me, 
and seemed to be instituting a comparison; and as I 
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had but just recovered from the influenza, and was 
perhaps even a shade paler than usual, they looked 
puzzled indeed! But the teacher, without a word of 
explanation, then (her courtesy, doubtless, prevented 
her speaking of me personally in my presence); 
turned to other pictures, and went on with the nam- 
ing of objects represented, conspicuous among which 
was the Eiffel Tower. I was reminded of our daugh- 
ter’s experience in a pension in Paris, some years 
since, where, when she spoke of being an American, 
her little companions said, “ Why, how can that be; 
you are white!” In our self-importance this may 
strike us as very strange, but to the masses of Eu- 
ropean peoples America and Australia seem equally 
remote and inaccessible ; and it must not be forgotten 
that a difference of language forms a wonderful bar- 
rier between nations. 

We heard these children name many objects pre- 
sented—saw their neat drawing and writing on their 
little tablets ; witnessed the excellent order and con- 
trol in the midst of apparent disorder, and the kind 
and truly motherly influence which the teacher con- 
stantly exerted upon them; and as we turned to 
leave the room all again rose and remained standing 
as we passed out. In all the rooms that we visited 
this same movement was observed, accompanied in 
the girls’ schools by a graceful courtesy, and in the 
boys’ schools by a military salute. I should say here 
that the sexes are always taught separately, from the 
time they enter, at the age of two, until they have 
completed the Secondary Instruction—or the College 
Course. In the courses in the University only, (post 
graduate), are the sexes together and even this is an 
innovation of later years. 

We next visited a room of the Elementary Prim- 
ary grade, this being a girls’ school. We found here, 
as in all rooms that we visited, that the regular num- 
ber for one teacher was 40. These children began 
their school education last Tenth Month, as very few 
of them had passed through the Maternal School, 
that being optional, and not patronized by the larger 
proportion of parents. The age here was from 5 up- 
wards, as, although the obligatory age is from 6 to 13, 
children are admitted to the primaries at 5. They 
were reading little stories in words of one and two 
syllables, and even the youngest seemed to be talk- 
ing instead of reading, it was so natural. They had 
surely made good progress in these few months. The 
teacher, as in all the rooms, was certainly no novice, 
trying experiments upon these young children, and 
learning how to practice her profession at their ex- 
pense. The laws here require that noneshall be em- 
ployed who have not either college or pedagogical 
diplomas, or well attested certificates of aptitude, 
(grounded upon examinations, and not easily at- 
tained), for specific work. In other words, great pains 
are taken to make the occupation of teaching truly 
a profession. 

We took next in order one of the rooms of the 
Intermediate Primary class. This happened to be a 
class in arithmetic, and the work was going on on 
the biack-board by one student only, who explained 
as she went, while the rest were all attention and 
ready for criticism: at every step. And although a les- 


son in mathematics, it was made a lesson in lan- 
guage, by constant attention to the forms of expres- 
sion used in the explanation. We were shown also 
the very neat and carefully written work which they 
had presented in their “ cahiers”; most of it done at 
home. From here we went next to one of the rooms 
of the Superior Primary grade. This is a grade that 
was not at first included in the Primary schools, but 
has been added especially for those who wished to 
enter business upon concluding the Primary course, 
and is for children between the ages of lland 13. It 
is a part of the obligatory course, but children can be 
presented for an examination at the age of 11, and if 
they pass this, they are no longer required to attend 
the public schools. I found that a majority of these 
girls intended, when they had completed this course, 
to go on with their studies in the Lycées, of which I 
shall have occasion to speak in my next letter. They 
were being examined in history and geography when 
we entered the room. After the usual graceful re- 
ception, as in all other cases, they continued their 
regular work. The practice of not turning to other 
work when strangers enter the room cannot be too 
strongly commended. An outline of Frarce was 
upon the black-board, and as the lesson progressed, 
the students would step to the board and fill in, in 
its proper place, the department, the city, the river, 
or the mountain that was mentioned, and here, as 
before, all were eagerly alive, ready to criticise and 
correct. 

Having now taken one room of each of the grades 
of this girls’ school, I was ready to make a corre- 
sponding visit to the boys’. To enter this I had to 
leave the court-yard as I entered it; and next door I 
found a corresponding entrance to the schocl for 
boys. On being shown the rooms of the “ Directeur” 
I presented my letter, and he was at once ready to 
give me all the information and attention desired. 
In this case we began with the highest grade, the 
“Superior Primary,” and visited one division of this 
engaged in manual training, which is required of all 
in the two upper grades. There were about 20 at 
work in the shop, and engaged in a similar manuer 
to our classes in wood work at Swarthmore, and in 
other places where manual training is introduced. I 
found the other half of the section occupied with a 
lesson in Political Science, and the duties of citizens 
of a Republic (comparatively new to them), were be- 
ing carefully explained. Here, as everywhere, the 
idea of thoroughness was the prevailing one, without 
undue haste to cover a certain amount of ground in 
a given time; and consequently there was no super- 
ficial work, that bane of many of our best schools in 
America. The “ Maitre” was indeed a master, and 
was practicing a profession which he had learned. I 
should say here tbat in all of these schools the boys 
were taught by men, the girls by women. I learned 
that a large proportion of the boys in this most ad- 
vanced department of the Primary instruction enter 
at once into business, instead of continuing their 
studies in the Lycées. Of course this is but natural ; 
but how fortunate for the future welfare of this young 
Republic, that her laws now require all to complete, 
at least, the thorough courses offered in these schools. 
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We next visited a division of the class below called 
the “Intermediate Primary.” Here again we wit- 
nessed a thorough drill in Arithmetic, the examples 
being in “ Loss and Gain,” and all the explanations 
required being of the most complete and thorough 
character. We saw another division of the same 
class going through an exercise in “ Diction,” which 
word, as here used, corresponds with our “ Elocu- 
tion.” The speaking was very clear and distinct, the 
enunciation being truly remarkable. 

On coming to the rooms of the elementary classes 
we found that all of these were in the court-yard, 
taking a recess, and I told the “ Directeur” that I 
would see them there instead of in the class-room. 
So we were shown the yard where the lively games 
were going on, and they were making the best use of 
the twenty minutes allowed them. The yard was 
divided in the middle by a broad alley, and the larger 
boys were required to keep on one side of this, tue 
smaller on the other, to prevent the very little ones 
from being injured in their sports. Besides these 
free exercises of lungs and limbs, there are required 
gymnastic exercises for all the classes of these schools, 
both for boys and girls. The absolute requirement 
of gymnastics for all is one of the many improve- 
ments introduced by the Third Republic. Two mas- 
ters were in the yard with these boys; and in all the 
sports at these schools at least two teachers must be 
present. At the end of the twenty minutes a shrill 
whistle stopped all instantly in their play ; and they 
at once fell into line, and filed off to their different 
rooms. The youngest in the yard was about five 
years old, there being no Maternal School for boys 
connected with this Primary. 

The time set apart for my visit was over, and I 
took my leave of the kind and courteous “ Directeur ” 
who had shown me everything, and so fully answered 
all my questions. I invited him to visit us and see 
our classes at Swarthmore, should he ever cross the 
Atlantic. He seemed to think this about as likely as 
that he should one day visit the moon ; and he said 
that if he got across the Channel to England it would 
be as much as he could hope to accomplish. The 
great frequency and facility with which Americans 
cross the ocean and enjoy foreign travel is a constant 
source of surprise to most European peoples, who 
spend their lives so much nearer home. 

In my next I shall speak of the “ Secondary In- 
struction,” corresponding most nearly with our col- 
lege courses in the United States. 

Epwarp H. MaGILu. 


Tue great differences in religious exercises grow 
out of the fact that there is a great difference be- 
tween one being in religion and religion being within 


us. There are so many, too many, it seems to me 
who are simply in religion. They move in a religious 
atmosphere, and handle religious things, yet are at 
the mercy of their temperaments and the sport of cir- 
cumstances. There are others whose spirits religion 
occupies and possesses : with such God is present both 
in the crowd and in the wilderness, and they have | 
no need to seek for faith anywhere, for faith pos- | 
sesses them every where.—J. G. Holland. | 


—_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SCIENCE: ITS STUDY AND TENDENCY. 


My attention has been called, by a mutual friend, to 
a very interesting article in a recent number of this 
Journal, entitled “ Materialism in Modern Science.” 
I agree with much that the writer says. It is there 
claimed, however, that the scientific spirit of the 
day is “ essentially materialistic in its temper and its 
methods ;” and, while there is no direct attack upon 
Science, save in this tendency toward materialism, 
there is contained, we venture to say, through the 
whole web and woof of the article, a partial distrust 
of Science and its results, a reluctance to embrace its 
logical conclusions, and a caution to the student to 
beware what he accepts from its accredited teachers 
and expounders. 

Now the following remarks are not offered, in 
any sense, as a “reply,” but merely as an endeavor, 
however meager, to deal, in the space allotted, with 
the questions: 

1. 1s the study of Science desirable? 

2. Does the best and latest Science of the day 
tend to run into materialism? 

What is Science? We find at hand an answer far 
better than any we can frame: “To see the absurd- 
ity of the prejudice against it, we need only remark 
that Science is simply a higher development of com- 
mon knowledge ; and that if Science is repudiated, 
all knowledge must be repudiated along with it. The 
extremest bigot will not suspect any harm in the ob- 
servation that the sun rises earlier and sets later in 
the summer than in the winter; but will rather con- 
sider such an observation as a useful aid in fulfilling 
the duties of life. Well, Astronomy is an organized 
body of similar observations, made with greater 
nicety, extended to a larger number of objects, and 
so analyzed as to disclose the real arrangements of 
the heavens, and to dispel our false conceptions of 
them. That iron will rust in water, that wood will 
burn, that long-kept viands become putrid, the most 
timid sectarian will teach without alarm, as things 
useful to be known. But these are chemical truths ; 
chemistry is a systemized collection of such facts, as- 
certained with precision. And thus it is 
with all the sciences.” 

And what is the office of Science? From the 
simplest daily observations up to the most abstract 
and prolonged enquiries, the office of Science is the 
guidance of conduct. And Matthew Arnold says 
“ Conduct is three-fourths of life.” A knowledge of 
the uniformity of natural laws, and the inevitable 
penalties that follow a violation of those laws, is the 
main power which controls conduct, whether indi- 
vidual or social ; and just as that knowledge is great 
or small, do we invariably find, in men and nations, 
on the one hand, enlightenment, sympathy, justice, 
and liberty; and on the other, cruelty, debasement, 
aggression, and savagery. So soon as man fully rec- 
ognizes that certain consequents inevitably follow 
certain antecedents, he forms his conduct to avoid 


[) The article here printed refers considerably to other points than 
those raised by ‘‘H. M. J.’ Some comment will be made upon it, 
and its concluding portion, after they have been printed.—Epbs. 
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the bad and embrace the good; and it is, in a very 
great degree, to the ignorance of that fact, to the fail- 
ure to recognize that man, in his actions and 
thoughts, is governed by unfailing natural laws, that 
much of the utter confusion and terrible injustice 
that reign in society everywhere is due. Nothing is 
more needed, in our opinion, at the present day, than 
a study on the part of legislators and would be legis- 
lators, of the science of sociology. 

The student of Science comes to see Law every- 
where; underlying every phenomena of nature; 
guiding every smallest change of whatever descrip- 
tion; controlling the most momentous movements in 
space; regulating the most far-reaching occurrences 
in time. The movements of the heavenly bodies; 
the revolution of the earth; the formation and ar- 
rangement of clouds; the stealthy slide of glaciers; 
as well as those processes of the greatest irregularity, 
as the inconstant winds; the ever-changing weather ; 
the actions of muscles, and the thoughts of the brain ; 
—all, alike, are subject to Law. He does not believe 
in absolute accident or uncaused will anywhere; he 
knows that every effect must have its cause, and be- 
come itself the cause of some other effect. He be- 
lieves that if an exact knowledge of all laws could be 
obtained, every possible change might be predicted 
with certainty, even as astronomers do now predict 
eclipses of sun and moon. 

“ All Science is prevision ; and all prevision ulti- 
mately aids us in greater or less degree to achieve 
the good and avoid the bad.” And although it is of 
course impossible now to predict occurrences in some 
departments of nature, as for instance, the actions of 
animals and men, he holds that this impossibility 
rests not on any lawless element or uncaused volition, 
but on the great difficulty of grasping the vast and 
complicated determining laws. Almost every move 
we make in life is based upon this supposition of se- 
vere Law. We know that the attraction of gravitation 
will always work; that fire will always burn; that 
water will always freeze at a certain degree of tem- 
perature ; that night will follow day and the light 
again succeed the darkness ;—if there were any hap- 
hazard change in such common occurrances, we would 
not know what to do from moment to moment, and 
our lives would be in constant danger. 

The Scientist learns to say, with Buckle: “The 
calamities with which the world is afflicted are the 
result of the ignorance of man, and not of the inter- 
ference of God.” 

He learns to sing with Emerson : 

“ But though light-hearted men forget, 
Remembering matter pays her debt; 
Still through her motes and masses draw 
Electric thrills and ties of law, 

Which bind the strengths of Nature wild 
To the conscience of a child.” 

In early times inexplicable changes in Nature, 

forces that could not be seen, were ascribed to per- 


sonal agency, to the spirits of departed ancestors ; 


and to these the savage would lift up supplications for 
help and preservation, and to the demons of the earth 
and air he would offer sacrifice. But scientific obser- 
vation has induced a loftier belief. Personal volition 
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as a cause for natural occurrances is less and less be- 
lieved in, and phenomena are more and more being 
assigned to their proximate natural causes. This 
tendency is to-day looked on with alarm by many, 
just as, probably, every change from ancient savagery 
to present civilization was, in a small or large degree, 
looked on with alarm. 

Man’s conception of the Deity has become, through 
the lessons taught by Science, less and less anthropo- 
morphic, until now the best thought and culture no 
longer assign personality to the great Cause. 

Science has dissolved the strong hand of supersti- 
tion that once held all men captive; put an end to 
the terrible cruelties inflicted in the name of “ holy 
religion.” It has lifted Religion to a vastly higher 
plane. It discredits at the bar of reason many of the 
dogmatic creeds of theology, and sets aside forever 
beliefs in the Fall of Man, the atonement, everlast- 
ing rewards and punishments, It heralds in the age 
of reason. It tests everything and holds on only to 
the Truth. It bas for its motto, the motto of that 
great Friend, whose memory we all delight to honor, 
“Truth for Authority, not Authority for Truth.” 

Science is humanizing the world, and in time will 
usher in the “universal brotherhood of man,” sung 
of by the poets and predicted by seers. The whole 
advance of man in the past, is due to Science, that is 
to say, to a knowledge, gradually increasing, of the 
laws of his being, and of the properties and nature 
of the objects and forces that make up his environ- 
ment. All advance in the future must be along the 
same lines. Thus the study of Science is not only 
desirable, it is absolutely indispensable. 

To any person who has the time, we would there- 
fore say, by all means take up the study of some 
branch of science; become familiar with the beauti- 
ful plants, and birds, and trees,—you will derive from 
them pleasures pure and high; or study the records 
of the rocks, and the starry heavens,—they will 
bring to you broader conceptions of life and duty, 
loftier aspirations, keener delights. For in Science 
we find the best and most wonderful revelation, a 
continuous disclosure of the laws and order of the 
Universe ; and there is no higher use to which one 
can devote one’s faculties, than to verify, to the best 
of one’s ability, that disclosure ; “and having veri- 
fied, to receive with all humility.” As long as priests 
of religion annually “ bless the mountains,” and en- 
treat the Highest to “‘make such meterological ar- 
rangements’”’ as would insure food and shelter for 
flocks and herds, as was the case in Switzerland a 
few years since and likely is yet; as long as Tyrolese 
priests offer the sacrifice of the mass upon the ice in 


order to avert the threatened bursting of a glacier 


dam ; as long as it is possible to witness, as late as 
1865, in England, the issuance of “ an Order in Coun- 
cil, commanding” a special form of prayer for the 
removal of the cattle plague ; as long as, in our own 
country, a whole nation of people lift up prayer for 
the preservation of their ruler, as they did only nine 
years since; or, later, attributed, as many of them 


| did, the breaking of a Conemaugh dam to the in- 


curred displeasure of Providence ; as long as such su- 
perstitions abound in so-called civilized countries, 
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not to speak of those grosser ones that prevail in 
barbarous lands; so long must there be, most assur- 
edly, a crying demand for Science, and the study of 
Science. Cc. L.S8. 


Darby, Pa. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 

I tarEty visited my old home at Bird-in-Hand, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., and was much pleased with the 
improvements made on Friends’ property there. It 
may be remembered that the old meeting-house was 
destroyed by fire a year or two since. A very neat 
meeting-house bas been built (not, however, so large 
as the former), and at an estimated expense of $600, 
the old bricks having been found sufficient, with the 
addition of a thousand new ones. Two neat houses,— 
or two in one,—have also been built upon Friends’ 
ground, on a desirable corner lot in the village, at an 
expense of about $3,500 dollars. Friends no longer 
hold a regular meeting here ; but the building can be 
used for appointed meetings of Friends, for temper- 
ance meetings, and on funeral occasions. The new 
house bears over the front door this inscription 
“Lampeter Friends’ Meeting House, built 1749, re- 
built 1889.” This is not exactly correct; for this is 
the third house on this spot. The description of this 
meeting may be found in the new history of Lancas- 
ter county, and this description was prepared under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. Joseph Gibbons, 
late editor of Tue JournaL, whose parents, Daniel 
and Hannah Gibbons, were elders in this meeting. 
Friends’ first meeting-house in this then outlying 
tract (then the Far-west of our Pennsylvania settle- 
ments), was built on Hattil Varman’s ground in 1732. 
It was built of logs,and remained in that place 17 
years. It had become too small, and being in an in- 
convenient spot, it was decided to move it into Lam- 
peter township. It was therefore moved to the great 
highway now called “the old road,” and the same 
logs were used in rebuilding it, there not being yet 
any saw-millsinthetownship. The log-house served 
for a meeting until 1790, when, the meeting being 
large and the house old, Friends concluded to build a 
brick house. It was built around and over the old 
log-house ; and when the new one was done, the old 
one was taken out log by log. Friends wished to 
build on the same site, and did not want to disturb 
the weekly meetings. 

So it seems that the inscription over the door of 
the new building might state; “Built in 1732: re- 
moved and rebuilt, 1749: again rebuilt in 1790 and in 
1889.” 

“There is sufficient property belonging to this 
meeting house,” says the County History, “ to keep 
the grave-yard in order forever, as the property can- 
not be used for any other purpose.” Within this en- 
closure were placed the mortal remains of five gen- 
erations of the family of the late editor of Tur 
JOURNAL. 


* ~ + 


The fact has frequently been stated that the 
mother of Lucretia Mott was a Folger, of the same 
family as the mother of Benjamin Franklin. May- 
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hew Folger, uncle of Lucretia Mott, was one of the 
Quaker sailors,such as Nantucket then furnished. 
When captain of aship to the Pacific ocean, he re- 
discovered Pitcairn’s Island, previously settled by 
mutineers from the ship Bounty. Captain Mayhew 
Folger’s family removed to Ohio. I have lately met 
in Philadelphia with a descendant of his, Dr. Swift, 
a graduate of Johns Hopkins University, of Balti- 
more. Dr. Swift is now living here, in charge of a 
“ Neighborhood Guild,” located at Fifteenth and 
Spring Garden Sts. It charges yearly dues of one 
dollar, and is for both sexes. It gives lectures and 
concerts, bas a reading-room, restaurant, savings- 
bank. It has classes in short-hand, dress-making, 
literature, etc. The following, perhaps, appeals more 
to Friends than some other parts of the programme: 
“ Bureau of Justice. It is proposed to organize a Ba- 
reau of Justice, similar to the one in Chicago, which 
is said to do more to defend the rights of the poor 
than all other legal agencies combined. An able 
young lawyer of Philadelphia will develop this de- 
partment. The Neighborhood Guild Association is 
rapidly becoming a very powerful organization. With 
the weight of this institution bebind it,a great deal 
of justice would be secured without litigation, by the 
mere prospect of intervention.” 

Another Guild which has come under my obser- 
vation, is that of the Working Women, on Girard 
street, near Twelfth. Unlike the Neighborhood 
Guild, the members are women only, with perhaps 


a few exceptions. 
* 


* + 

The father and mother whose son comes to the 
city to work may well ask themselves how will his 
evenings, his hours of leisure, be spent? Boarding- 
house parlors are generally solitary places in the 
evening. The women who board want the parlor 
handsome to receive their guests; the person who 
takes boarders does not want her furniture spoiled by 
“alot of men.” The young man is poor; how shall 
he have something pleasant after many hours of 
wearying and perhaps monotonous labor? Theaters 
are numerous ; but Philadelphia has no Free Library 
and Reading Room, such as other great cities mostly 
have. The handsome Philadelphia Library, with its 
many attractive books, is indeed obliged to furnish 
one to every person who shall come in and a-k for it 
to read there,ant the same is true of the Merchan- 
tile Library. But the value of the former is greatly 
narrowed by its being open only until about sunset ; 
—and while the sun shines, the young man must be 


earning his bread. 


ca + * 


I attended the other evening an entertainment for 
the benefit of the Indian Association of Atlantic City. 
It was held at the honse of James Hood, (the Penn- 
burst), his daughter Ella being Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Entertainments. It was especially for the 
benefit ofthe OmahalIndians, A “chapel” has been 
erected for them mainly from funds contributed by 
this Society,—the building being also used as a 
school room and for other meetings. The association 
now desire to build a hospital for the same Indians ; 
and it was in aid of this plan that the entertainment 
was given. P. E. Grssons. 

































































































































































































































































































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SMITH BIBLE—MDXLIX. 


In “The Burlington Smiths, A Family History, By 
R. Morris Smith, 1877,” Pp. 16-20, will be found a de- 
scription with illustrated title page, of the “Smith 
family Bible,” brought by the immigrant members of 
the family from Brambam, Yorkshire, England, to 
Burlington, New Jersey, and now there in good pre- 
servation owned by a member of the family. 

From the interesting family history I copy the 
following: “The Bible is of the translation known 
among bibliographers as the ‘ Rogers-Tyndale’ or 
‘Tyndale-Rogers’ Bible, from its being the fruit of 
the combined labors in translating, of the martyrs 
Tyndale or Tindal, and Rogers. ‘ All the editions,’ 
says an excellent authority,‘ of the Rogers-Tyndale are 
very rare’; ours is that published by Raynalde and 
Hyll, a reprint, in 1549, of the original of 1537. It is 
printed in the Gothic or ‘ black-letter’ type, and in 
the language of a friend, seems ‘clear and bright 
throughout ; well printed.’ The title (prefixed to 
Old Testament) reads: 

“*The Byble, whych is all the holy Scripture, in whych 
are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament, truelye and 
purely translated into Englishe by Thomas Matthewe, 1537, 
and now Imprinted in the yeare of oure Lorde, 1549.’ 

“*Esalye, 1. Hearcken to, ye heavens, and thou earth, 
give eare; for the Lord Speaketh.’ 

“*Tmprinted at London by Thomas Raynalde and Wil- 
liam Hyll, dwelling in Paule’s churche yeard.’ 

“ This is surrounded by a wood-cut in nine parts ; 
eight of them Scripture scenes, and the ninth repre- 
senting the King (Henry VIII.) committing the Bi- 
ble to the care of priests and nobles. Psalm xci., 5, 
reads: ‘So that thou shalt not nede to be afraied for 
eny bugges by nyghte, nor for the arowe that flyeth 
by daye,’ from this curious text it is sometimes called 
the ‘ Bugges’’ Bible, and sometimes, from the follow- 
ing from Jer. viii. the ‘ Treakle’ Bible: ‘ The harvest 
is gone, the summer hath an ende,and we are not 
helped. I am sore vexed, because of the hurte of my 
people; I am heavy and abashed, for there is noo 
more Treakle at Galaad, and there is no physycian 
yt can heale the hurte of my people.’ 

“The records in this interesting family Bible are 
in the handwriting of Richard Smith, the fifth of 
that name, transcribed, as to the earlier part of them, 
from memoranda of Richard Smith, the second ; part 
of the earlier fly-leaves having been worn out, these 
were intended to replace them. They begin with 
the baptism of the first Richard Smith, May 18th, 
1593, his marriage A. D. 1620, and his burial Novem- 
ber 19th, 1647. Then the baptism of Richard Smith, 
the second, his marriage and the births of his twelve 
children, making, with his grandfather, William 
Smith, mentioned in the church register, four gener- 
ations recorded as born and attaining maturity in 
the old home. 

“Of these twelve children, three died in infancy, 
two died in England unmarried, and all the others 
removed to America. John, the eldest, was the first 
to emigrate in 1677, and to him was allotted No.9 of 
the city lots in Burlington, on which lot, after his 
death, his next brother Daniel, built one of the old- 
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est mansions in Burlington, N. J., still standing. 

Daniel, Joseph, and Emanuel followed John, in 1691. 

Next came Samuel, and lastly, in 1699, Richard. Two 

additional generations, born in America, are also re- 

corded in this Bible. 

“ Richard Smith’s memoranda of the births of his 
children, entered in this family Bible, form an inter- 
esting record of his persecutions, and of a final period 
of greater ease in the communion of his choice, and 
are here copied with considerable abbreviation and 
modernization: 

“Eldest. Hannah, signifying merciful, taking rest or gra- 
cious, born the 25th day of the month called November, 
1654. 

“Second. Mary, born the 8th of December, 1655. 
the 28th of the same month. 

“Third. John, signifying the grace, or gift, or mercy of 
God. Born the 29th day of March, 1657. 

“Fourth. Sarah, signifying a lady, dame, or princess. 
Born Ist of December, 1659. Buried 20th of same month. 

“ Fifth. Deborah, signifying a word (ora bee). Born the 
Ist of September, 1660. 

“Sixth. Benjamin, signifying the son of my right hand 
(or a son of sorrow) because at that time I was prisoner 
for the testimony of truth. Born the 26th day of No- 
vember, 1662. 

“Seventh. Elkanah, signifying the zeal of God, because 
then the King and parliament had newly put forth an 
Act of persecution to banishment. Born the 9th day of 
the month called August, 1664. Died the 28th of same 
month. 

“Eighth. Daniel, signifying the judgment of God, be- 
cause at that Jime the plague and other heavy judg- 
ments of the Lord was in an high manner stretched 
over this nation. Born 14th of 11th mo., 1665, which 
day I was set free, having been a prisoner one month 
for being at a meeting. 

‘Ninth. Joseph, signifying increase, increasing and per- 
fect, because at that time the truth was in a peaceable, 
flourishing, increasing or perfect posture, unmolested of 
the enemies thereof, so drawing into perfection. Born 
4th of March, 1667. 

“Tenth. Emanuel. [Entry cut out]. 

“Eleventh. Samuel, signifying appointed, established or 
heard of God; born the Ist day of the 3d month, 1672; 
because at that time the truth was established, being 
the King had tolerated liberty to all, and truth flour- 
ished in a peaceable posture in all places. 

“Twelfth. Richard, born the 25th of the Second month, 
1674. (Without signification) truth 
everywhere.” 

Mount Holly, N. J. 


Buried 


being honorable 


B. W> 


THOMAS YOUNG. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


Tae April number of Harper's Magazine contains a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Thomas Young, the emi- 


nent English scholar and scientist. The article is by 
William H. Milburn, (the “blind preacher;” now 
chaplain of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington), and while it is admirable in many respects, 
it yet is very incomplete in one remarkable particu- 
lar. Although written by a clergyman, it makes no 
mention of the early religious influences, impressions, 
and associations which so largely shaped Young’s ca- 
reer. This seems to me a suitable time and place for 
supplying these deficiencies. My principal source of 
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information is the Life of Young, by Dr. George Pea- 
cock, and it is apparent that the same work has been 
followed closely by W. H. Milburn. 

Dr. Thomas Young was the eldest of ten children 
of Thomas and Sarah Young, and was born in Somer- 
setshire, Fourth month 13,1773. His parents were 
both members of the Society of Friends, and were 
strict observers of the principles of their sect, in 
which their children were very carefully educated. 
It was to the operation of these early impressions 
that Dr. Young was accustomed in after-life, to at- 
tribute, in no slight degree, the formation of those 
habits of perseverance in laboring to conquer every 
difficulty, however formidable it might appear to be, 
by which he was so remarkably distinguished, and 
which enabled him even from his boyhood to work 
out his own education with little comparative assist- 
ance or direction from others. He says of himself: 
“The principles which I imbibed, and the habits 
which I formed under the guidance of these dear and 
excellent relatives, have more or less determined my 
character in future life.” 

Dean Peacock acknowledges that it was a for- 
tunate circumstance that the modest station in life 
of Young’s parents and connections, and the severe 
habits of the sect to which they belonged, saved him 
in some degree at least from being paraded as a prod- 
igy, in his youth. At the age of a little more than 
fourteen, Young took upon himself the office of tutor 
to Hudson Gurney, a grandson of David Barclay, 
who was himself the grandson of Robert Barclay, the 
Apologist. The five years which he thus spent in 
the bosom of this quiet and regular family were con- 
sidered by him as the most profitable in his life, with 
respect both to mental and moral cultivation and 
improvement. He ceased to be a member of this 
family in the fall of 1792, but its members had be- 
come endeared to him; and Hudson Gurney was 
his life-long friend. “ His manners, at this period 
of his life,” says Dean Peacock, “are described by 
one who knew him well, as very quiet and pleasing; 
like those of the more cultivated members of the so- 
ciety to which he still outwardly adhered, though he 
had already abandoned many of the peculiar tenets 
by which they are distinguished.” The Dake of 
Richmond in a letter to Young’s uncle, says of him: 
“ He is very cheerful and easy without assuming any- 
thing; and even on the peculiarity of his dress and 
Quakerism he talked so reasonably, that one cannot 
wish him to alter himself in any one particular.” 
After the Duke had offered to make him his private 
secretary, Young wrote to his mother: “I have very 
lately refused the pressing offer of a situation which 
would have been the most favorable and flattering 
introduction to political life that a young man in my 
circumstances could desire. I might have lived ata 
duke’s table, with a salary of £200 a year, as his sec- 
retary, and with hopes of a more lucrative appoint- 
ment in a short time. I should have been in an 
agreeable family, have had time enough to study, a 
library, a laboratory, and philosophical apparatus at 
my service; and I was not ashamed to allege my re- 
gard for our Society as a principal reason for my not 
accepting the proposal.” The Duke was then Mas- 





ter-General of the Ordnance. In the subsequent 
history of his education at Edinburgh and elsewhere 5 
Dean Peacock endeavors to give the impression that 
Young had ceased to be a Friend, but he is careful 
nowhere to make the statement as a fact. 

His friend, Hudson Gurney, says of him: “Dr. 
Young was a man in all the relations of life, upright, 
kind-hearted, blameless. His domestic virtues were 
as exemplary as his talents were great. He was en- 
tirely free from either envy or jealousy, and the as- 
sistance which he gave to others engaged in the same 
lines of research with himself, was constant and un- 
bounded. His morality through life had been pure, 
though unostentatious. His religious sentiments 
were by himself stated to be liberal, though ortho- 
dox. He had extensively studied the Scriptures, of 
which the precepts were deeply impressed upon his 
mind from his earlier years; and he evinced the 
faith which he professed, in an unbending course of 
usefulness and rectitude.” 

Quakerism had so much to do with the early years 
of Young’s life, that I almost wonder how one could 
have written so well of him without referring in 
some way to its influence. 


; = See > ARTHUR BEARDSLEY. 
Friends Historical Library, 


Swarthmore College. 


VISITS IN ABINGTON QUARTER. 


Four members of the Visiting Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting have concluded a series of 
visits to the several meetings in Abington Quarter. 
These Friends, Martha Dodgson, Louisa J. Roberts, 
Margaretta Walton, and Joseph Powell, attended the 
meeting for worship at Byberry, Third month 16th, 
and in the evening a parlor meeting at Watson Tom- 
linson’s, where about 55 were present. On the 17th, 
(2d of the week), an appointed meeting was held at 
Warminster, at 3 p. m., and well attended. On the 
following day they attended the mid-week meeting 
at Horsham, at 10 a. m., where a considerable com- 
pany was assembled, including children from the 
schools near the meeting. In the afternoon, at 3, an 
appointed meeting was held at Upper Dublin. The 
weather had been stormy, and the roads were bad; 
the meeting was not large. 

On Fourth-day, the 19th, an appointed meeting 
was held at Whitemarsh, in the afternoon, and a 
parlor meeting at a private house, Dr. C. B. Hough’s, 
at Ambler, in the evening. The following day, the 
Friends attended the regular mid-week meeting, at 
Abington. The scholars of the Friends’ School at- 
tended, and the main part of the house, on both 
sides, was well filled. After meeting the Friends vis- 
ited the school, and dined there. In the evening an 
appointed meeting was held at Norristown; one side 
of the house was well filled. On the following day, 
(2st), an appointed meeting was held at Plymouth, 
at 3.30 p. m., where a good company gathered. 

On Seventh-day, 22d, three of the sub-committee 
proceeded to Stroudsburg, the most distant meeting in 
the Quarter, and attended that on First-day. On the 
following evening an appointed meeting was held at 
Richland (Quakertown), where a large company 
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gathered, and on Third-day, 24th, a meeting was held 
at Gwynedd, at 10, when a goodly number were pres- 
sent. ‘n the evening. large parlor meeting was held 
at Horsham, at Sarah P. Smith’s; over a hundred 
were present, including many young peopie. 

In the several meetings, the Friends had various 
service, and it is hoped the series of visits may have 
the effect hoped for in the minute of the Yearly 
Meeting,—the encouragement and strengthening of 
our membership. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tur Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York is- 
sued the following circular, copies being sent to all 
the adult members : 

By the action of the meeting of Second month 5th, 1890, 
the hour for holding our monthly meetings for this year, 
from Fourth month to Tenth month, (both inclusive) was 
changed to 3.30 p. m. 

This change of hour was made in the hope that many of 
our members, who heretofore have been prevented from at- 
tending by business and other causes will now find it con- 
venient to be present. 

It is necessary for the continuance of our Religious or- 
ganization that our members should come forward and fill 
the places made vacant by the death of many of those who 
were faithful in this particular, and an earnest appeal is 
hereby made to each and every one of our members to make 
an effort to attend our monthly meetings. These meetings 
are held on the first Fourth-day of every month at the 
meeting-houses, corner of Fifteenth street and Rutherford 
Place. 

A general compliance with this appeal will tend to make 
our meetings more useful, and to increase the interest of all 
in the affairs pertaining to our Religious Society. 

By direction of the Monthly Meeting. 

CHARLES GRIFFEN, 
AMANDA K., MILLER, } 

New York, Third month 5, 1890. 

—The committee on circular meetings, in Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, have appointed a new series of 
meetings. One of these was held at Woodbury on 
Third month 2d, and another at Mullica Hill, on 
Third month 16th. The other appointments are as 
follows: At Pedricktown, Fourth month 6th, at 3 p. 
m.; at Greenwich, Cumberland county, Fourth month 
27th, at 10 a. m.; and at Alloway Creek, Fifth month 
25th, at 3 p.m. Several members of the Committee, 
(seven to eleven in each case), are appointed to at- 
tend the several meetings. 


Clerks. 


GOLDEN WEDDING: PRESTON AND 
M. P. EYRE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On the 12th of Third month. about ninety relatives and 
friends of Preston and Macre P. Eyre gathered by invita- 
tion at their home, near Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., on 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding-day, they having 
been married in Friends’ meeting-house at Newtown on 
the 12th of Third month, 1840, 

About the noon hour all gathered into the quiet, and 
the marriage certificate was read, together with the sixty- 
nine names thereunto signed. Many of these were of 
Friends who were prominent in our meetings half a century 
ago, among them that of Edward Hicks and others. Of 
these sixteen persons are still living, four of whom were 
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present on this occasion. An appropriate certificate, ex- 
pressing loving greeting, prepared for the present occasion, 
was read and signed by those present. An interesting paper 
was read by Barclay Knight, he having been first grooms- 
man at the marriage, reviewing the lives of these dear 
Friends for the past fifty years, and noting many of the great 
advances and discoveries of this half century. He was fol- 
lowed by Jeremiah Hayhurst in fitting remarks. 

Loving letters from absent friends were read, and all 
hearts seemed to unite in gratitude for having shared the 
companionship of these precious friends, and to have walked 
with them thus far life’s pathway, side by side. To us their 
lives seem to have had long stretches of sunlit road, though 
shadows have at times fallen over it, but the storms of life 
have passed, and the blue sky of heaven seems not afar. 
The earnest wish of all hearts present was expressed by 
Whittier’s lines: 

“May many more of quiet years be added to your sum, 

And, late at last, in tenderest love, the beckoning 

angel come.” 

Third month 25, 1890. 

[We may add to the above that our friends have been 
for many years concerned members of our Religious Soci- 
ety, and elders of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and for over 
forty years subscribers to this journal, never having during 
that time felt they could spare it from their home.— Editors 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


LINES TO THE POET LONGFELLOW. 
TxHov art a brother loved and cherished, 
Tho’ to me unknown ; 
Thy tender sympathies will never perish,— 
I count them all my own. 


Thy words of sympathy in deep affliction 
Have been as balm, 

The semblance of a Saviour’s benediction, 
Having power to calm. 


We are the children of one common Father, 
With many blessings shed, 

And members of one glorious Church together, 
Where Christ alone is head. 


It matters not the name or sect or people, 
That humbly cry hosanna ! 

Or to worship under oak or steeple 
Be their manner. 


Countless numbers from all nations 
Are gathered round God's throne ; 

Obedience to his word of revelation 
Has made them all his own. 


The sun shall not shine on them nor any heat 
Nor aught come to annoy, 
For now their happiness is made complete 
In heavenly joy. 
SARAH Hunt. 
ANIMATE us to cheerfulness. May we have a joy- 
ful sense of our blessings, learn to look on the bright 
circumstances of our lot, and maintain a perpetual 
contentedness under Thy allotments.— William LE. 
Channing. 


Coup we see as He does, the end from the begin- 
ning, with grateful hearts and lifted sight we should 
go on our way rejoicing, when we sometimes permit 
clouds of doubt and fear to envelop us.— W. D. 





